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Critics Blasted at ASCD Meeting 


SEATTLE, Wash.—America’s educa- 
tion critics came under scorching attack 
here this month, at the 13th annual 
conference of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. 

C.C. Trillingham, Los Angeles County 
superintendent and new president of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, said that the real trouble 
with American education is that “there 
are still too many schools that are still 
like what some of our critics say they 
want us to go back to.” 

Such schools, charged Trillingham 
bitterly, were failing to help youngsters 
prepare for vocations they can succeed 
at. Later these youngsters turn to “some- 
thing-for-nothing panaceas to make 
ends meet: the ‘ham and eggs’ pension 
plans, the unsound veterans’ bonus pro- 
posals, the serious abuse of unemploy- 
ment insurance, the ‘let Uncle Sam 
take care of it’ attitude... .” 

Schools today have two alternatives, 
the Los Angeles School executive 
pointed out: 

1. “Swim along with the tide,” stress- 
ing more math, science, and language 
for more boys and girls. Also, to estab- 
lish various programs for the gifted. 


2. “Capitalize upon the great pub- 
lic interest which has been created by 
Sputnik and go all-out for necessary 
public support to strengthen public 
schools.” Better balanced educational 
programs might then be provided for 
all American students, along with “any 
special curriculum emphases . . . needed 
to maintain our national security.” 

Trillingham was heartily seconded by 
outgoing ASCD president G. Robert 
Koopman, associate superintendent of 
the Michigan Department of Public 
Instruction. The idea of a “national cur- 
riculum,” said Koopman, is “extremely 
repugnant to curriculum workers. . . . 
Every community must maintain its 
sense of balance. Proposals to improve 
the education of the gifted must be 
matched by better teaching of the 
typical child. A second look at the cur- 
riculum problem should make it very 
clear that it would be extremely danger- 
ous to have large numbers of unedu- 
cated, unskilled people in the years 
ahead.” 

Warned Koopman: “It would be rash 
to throw away the benefits of a demo- 
cratic school system and ape the schools 
of a monolithic, totalitarian power. The 
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sad experiences of Italy and Germany 
should be an adequate warning against 
such folly. Responsible school authori- 
ties must think about the educational 
needs of all the people in terms of com- 
munity resources, social problems, and 
community job opportunities.” 

New president of ASCD for 1958 is 
Jane Franseth, specialist for rural edu- 
cation, U.S. Office of Education. Presi- 
dent-elect is William M. Alexander, 
professor of education, George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 


Ripples till 1960 


Those aren’t tidal waves engulfing 
the colleges—they’re only ripples. So 
reports The New York Herald Tribune, 
after a survey of 196 American col- 
leges and universities. 

The survey discloses that 139 of the 
196 institutions had vacancies at mid- 
year. Two universities were short 1,000 
students, while six others had room for 
200 to 600 more. 

Then why all the fuss about college 
admission? The colleges, themselves, 
are partly to blame, says the Trib. 
They've been sending out so much 
propaganda about the coming tidal 
wave (expected in the 1960’s and 
1970's), that many students have pan- 
icked. Results: students apply to as 
many as half a dozen colleges, gain 
admission to several, and don’t make 
up their minds about which one to at- 
tend until the last minute. 

(But the tidal wave is coming—there’s 
no doubt about that. With the rising 
school age population, and the need 
for better-educated young 
women in an atomic-space era, the col- 


men and 
leges and universities will certainly be 
swamped in the next decade. ) 

The present panic, however, is un- 
justified. Last year, Connecticut 
college received 7,600 inquiries from 
prospective students. Of these, 1,137 
filed formal The college 
admitted 326 students—but only 226 
showed up for classes! 
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The “prestige” schools, of course, fill 
their quotas easily. But even they 
mit” more students than there are va- 
cancies, knowing full well that a certain 
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NEA Executive Secretary William G. Carr (right, at table) appeals for Federal 
school aid program before Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare in 


Washjagton. Senators seated at far left are (L-R}) Gordon Allott (R-Colo.), 
H. Alexander Smith (R-N.J.), Lister Hill (D-Ala.), and James Murray (D-Mont.). 


percentage will enter other schools. 
How to meet the problem? Last 
month, the nation’s seven top “prestige’ 





Introducing the new 


FILMOSOUND SPECIALIST 


399 


This is the only sound projector that 
“zooms” the picture to fit the screen. 
It reverses for review...threads in sec- 
onds...shows still pictures...requires 
no oiling. It’s the newest achievement 
in sight and sound! See it in action! 


The "399” is the most versatile 16mm _ ~no parallel, yet its basic price is only 
sound projector available today. Asthe %499.95. It is the finest value of all sound 
chart below shows, it offers more advanced projectors. Ask your A-V dealer to demon- 
features, more exclusive features,thanany strate, or write Bell & Howell Company, 
other projector. In over-all quality it has 7118 McCormick Road, Chicago, Illinois. 
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1. Exclusive new “zoom” lens* (f£/1.6) 
adjusts picture size to fit screen without 
moving the projector. One lens serves for 
different size rooms. 

2. Sapphire parts at five film handling 
points deliver 400% longer life . . 
of trouble-free service. 


. years 


3. Reverse operation for more effective 
instruction. Operator can stop, review, 
then reverse and view again. 

4. Rewind release automatically sets 
projector for “forward” after rewinding. 
Extraordinarily fast, 399 rewinds full 
hour’s show in 2 minutes. 


FINER PRODUCTS 


5. Still picture clutch lets you stop film 
on single frame for indefinite period. 

6. “Cold Glass” heat filter* gives 7 
times brighter still picture image. 

7. Single frame drive* lets you advance 
or reverse, frame by frame, for slow mo- 
tion study and discussion. 

8. Frame counter* lets you measure 
elapsed time for any sequence. 

9. Factory sealed lubrication eliminates 
need for oiling. 

10. Automatic loop setter* eliminates 
“fluttering;” reforms loops without inter- 
rupting show. 











11. Hour meter* records running time; 
aids scheduling. 
12. Threading is so simple that even a 
child can do it. 
13. Top mounted reels let you set up on 
any table or desk without dangerous 
overhang 
14. Powerful 15 watt amplifier for full 
volume in large auditoriums. Will power 
2 large speakers. 
15. Convenient self-contained speaker 
can play within case or from any point 
in the room. 

*Optional features 
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colleges for women (Vassar, Barnard, 
Wellesley, Smith, Radcliffe, Bryn Mawr, 
and Mount Holyoke) announced major 
changes in admission policy. Beginning 
in September, 1959, students will be 
informed of admission on the basis of 
the first three years of high school. 
Then, if they're denied admission, 
theyll have time to apply elsewhere. 

The only catch: secondary schools 
must certify that the girl, in her initial 
application, has applied to only one 
institution. 


Paying the Piper 
ying the Pip 

You can’t run a good school on a bar- 
gain basement budget. 

That's the gist of a new report on 
Does Money Make a Difference? by 
the Associated Public School Systems, 
an affiliate of the Institute of Adminis- 
trative Research, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia Univ. 

The report summarizes every impor- 
tant study made on the relationship be- 
tween money and quality since the turn 
of the century. Conclusion: “You get 
more when you spend more.” 

High-expenditure schools, the study 
finds, show special concern for basic 
skills, have small classes, give young- 
sters individual attention, have plenty 
of equipment and materials, adequate 
libraries, better school plants, better ad- 
ministration, and better teachers. 

On the other hand, low-expenditure 
schools generally have inferior plants, 
old buildings, poorly-trained teachers, 
poor supervision, inadequate supplies of 
books and materials, and lack many 
worthwhile school services. 

The report notes that school quality 
is not only a matter of having “dedi- 
cated” teachers and that “good teach- 
ing is not something that comes (only) 
from the heart.” Better financing gener- 
ally buys a school better teachers. 

The study was written by William S. 
Vincent, John W. Polley and Orlando 
F. Furno of Teachers College. 


Middle-Roaders 


Despite all the furor created by ex- 
tremists at both ends, nine out of ten 
American teachers consider themselves 
as neither progressive nor traditional, 
but “partly both.” 

A new National Education Associa- 
tion survey shows that most teachers 
combine what they consider to be the 
best of both methods in their class- 
rooms. Asked for a_self-classification, 
the teachers listed themselves. 

Progressive: 6.9 per cent. 

Traditional: 3.5 per cent. 

Partly both, but leaning toward pro- 
gressive: 46.4 per cent. 

Partly both, but leaning 
traditional: 43.2 per cent. 


toward 


The survey results are contained in 
a report on Ten Criticisms of Public 
Education, compiled by the NEA Re- 
search Division. 

On the subject of criticism of progres- 
sive education, the report declared: 

“To identify progressive education 
with any one experiment or group of 
experiments which succeeded or failed 
is unreasonable. ... Progressive educa- 
tion has not taken over the public 
school systems. . .” 

Answering other frequently-made 
criticisms, the NEA said: 
PA higher per cent of high-school-age 
children take science and math today 
than did in 1900. The per cent in phys- 
ics is down, but the actual number of 
students taking such courses is more 
than three times what it was in 1900. 
>More high-school-age youngsters now 
take a foreign language than in any 
year since 1900. In that year, half the 
high school students took Latin and 22 
per cent studied modern foreign lan- 
guages. But these students comprised 
only 4.3 and 1.9 per cent, respectively, 
of the total high-school-age group. In 
1955, comparative percentages were 
4.9 for Latin and 9.8 for modern for- 
eign languages. 
Despite charges that life adjustment 
courses are “watering down” basic sub- 
jects, public school college preparatory 
students are holding their own against 
comparable private school students. 
The public school students score higher 
in every area except advanced math 
and French on College Board exams. 

Copies of the report can be obtained 
from the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. (80 cents). 


In Brief 


PVolume 40 of the Great Soviet Ency- 
clopedia has just been published in 
Russia—two years behind schedule. Rea- 
son: the rewriting of an 87-page paean 
Joseph Stalin. New version is cut 
to five pages, and is heavily sprinkled 
with the late Russian dictator’s blun- 
ders. To add to the downgrading, the 
entry includes excerpts from Lenin’s 
long-suppressed letter to the Bolshevik 
party in 1922, in which he criticized 
the man who was to succeed him. 


»NEA has organized a Council on In- 
struction to evaluate present school cur- 
riculum. Director is Doak §. Campbell, 
former Univ. of Florida president. 


PJohn A. Hannah, chairman, and 
other members of the new Civil Rights 
Commission appointed by President 
Eisenhower, have firmly disassociated 
themselves from Little Rock or any sim- 
ilar situation. Testifying before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee in confirma- 
tion hearings, they described their job 
as “largely a fact-finding one,” and felt 





that they had no power to investigate 
situations involving school segregation 
or integration. Says Hannah: The com- 
mission will be “completely separate 
from the Department of Justice.” 
Television is pricing “name” speakers 
out of the teachers’ convention market, 
bewails The Indiana Teacher. The pub- 
lication of the Indiana State Teachers 
Association reports that Sam Levenson 
-TV humorist who recalls the “good 
old days” when he was a starving 
teacher—wouldn’t take a_ nickel less 
than $2,500 (plus expenses) to address 
a convention in Indianapolis. 


>We're not turning out enough doctors 
to keep up with our population in- 
crease, reports The New York Times. 
Reasons: medical education is too ex- 
pensive, takes too long, students with 
scientific bents are lured away by in- 
dustry, “racial and religious discrimina- 
tion,” and “the decline of learning in 
general.” 

PIn the Feb. 28 “New Materials” col- 
umn, under “Travel Tips,” a “Highways 
to History in Illinois” booklet was men- 
tioned as a vacation information source 
for teachers. This was listed as available 
in single copies only—not for student 
distribution or in classroom quantities. 


Unless specifically offered in classroom 
quantities, items on the New Materials 
page and under Travel Tips are for 
teachers only. 

“Reading for Effective Living” is the 
theme of the third annual conference 
of the International Reading Associa- 
tion in Milwaukee, on May 9-10. Meet- 
ings will be held in the Milwaukee Audi- 
torium, with conference headquarters 
at the Hotel Schroeder. Program will 
interest teachers at all levels, super- 
visors of reading, school administrators, 
and parents. For registration informa- 
tion, write IRA at 5835 S. Kimbark 
Ave., Chicago 37, IIl. 

PA new policy of holding weekly press 
conferences has been instituted by 
New York City school superintendent 
William Jansen. Object: to improve the 
flow of school news to the public. 


Don’t Miss... 


Keep Women Out of College!, by 
Philip Ward Burton, in “This Week” 
(Feb. 9). With an absolutely straight 
face, Burton advocates that the per- 
centage of co-eds attending college be 
cut drastically. The women are only 
looking for husbands anyway, thereby 
preventing men from getting the 
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education they need for their chosen 
professions. Asks Burton rhetorically 
“would you rather own a college di 
ploma yourself—or have your husband 
own one?” 

Children’s Books Around the World, 
by Dora V. Smith, in “Elementary Eng- 
lish” (Feb.). Fascinating insight into 
the kinds of books read by children 
overseas, including books translated 
from British and American authors. In 
Thailand, Mickey Spillane is extolled as 
one of America’s great contemporary 
novelists. In Spain, a powerful commit 
tee of librarians and writers sets stipu 
lations for children’s books: “Divine 
help ought to be invoked when a grave 
situation exists....The mixture of 
divine and fantastic is dangerous; that 
is, angels and fairies on the same piane 
... An amorous theme should not form 
the crux of the work, but should be 
treated incidentally with simplicity and 
purity.” 

TV and Our School Crisis, by Charles 
A. Siepmann (Dodd, Mead, $3.50). A 
concise summary of the whys and 
wherefores of educational television 
Siepmann is for it. Most interesting 
chapter is devoted to answering the 
ten arguments most used by critics of 
educational television. 


Announcing <& new Coronet films 


for junior and senior high schools in literature, history and science 
FOR LITERATURE: 


From the Coronet film, 


The Sea: Background for Literature’ 


The new 


expressly planned to correlate with text 
books and units of instruction 
films conveys with powerful impact the spe 


cial messages of its subject 


16mm Coronet films include four 


Each of these 


Each has been 


produced with the collaboration of special- 
ists and meets the highest standards of pro 
duction and content. You may preview these 
films for purchase consideration or rent them 
from the leading educational film libraries 


FOR HISTORY: 

launching the New Government (1789-1800) 
1342 min Here we see the problems confront 
ing Washington, Adams, Jefferson, and Hamil 
ton in the early days of our infant republic 

the creation of the U. S. Bank, the Whiskey 
Rebellion, the Judiciary Act, the Tariff Act, and 
others 


The Wor of 1812 (13'/2 min The major causes 
broad strategy, and ultimate results of the War 
of 1812 are shown The film relates the War to 
the Napoleonic Era, and shows American reac 
tions to it and its effect on American-Canadian 
relations 


CORONET FILMS 


Dept. ST-358 ° Coronet Building * 


The Sea: Background for Literature (}} min 
This fascinating literary film shows how, again 
and again, the sea has served as inspiration and 
background for some of the greatest 
works. Included are re-enacted excerpts 
Captains Courageous, Two Years Before the 
Mast, Treasure Island, and Moby Dick 
FOR SCIENCE: 
Reproduction in Plants (13'/2 min Shown are 
the processes by which sexual and asexual re 
production of plants take place. Self-pollinatior 
selective breeding—each graphically 
the principles of plant reproduction 
These films are available in full, 
color or in black-and-white 


WRITE FOR PREVIEW ... if you ore ir 
terested in purchase, we shall be pleased to send 
you prints of the films described. Use the cou 
pon. Rental information will also be supplied 
on request 


literary 


from 


illustrotes 


natural 


Have you received Coronet's new catalogue? 

. . just off the press! If not, simply request 
it on the coupon and we shall send you o copy 
immediately. You are certain to be pleased with 
this colorful 96-page book which describes in 
detail more than 800 of the finest educationa 
films available in color or black-and-white 


THE WORLD S$ LARGEST PRODUCER OF 


EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


() Please send me preview prints of the films checked below. | understand there is no obligation 


other than return postage 
[) Launching the New Government 
() The Sea: Background for Literature 


1789-1800) 


(} The War of 1812 


() Reproduction in Plants 


0 Please send me a copy of your all-new Coronet catalogue, containing full information on 
more than 800 films and how | may purchase or rent them 


Name 


School. 





Address 





City 





= 


State 
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Teleguide, 


High Adventure with Lowell Thomas 


NCE AGAIN Lowell Thomas has 
traveled to one of the world’s least 
accessible places and once again you can 
join him on an electronic all-expense- 
paid exploration. “High Adventure with 
Lowell Thomas” this time penetrates 
the Australian Outback on Monday, 
March 24th, 8:00-9:00 p.m., EST, over 
CBS-TV, sponsored by United Motors 
System and Delco-Remy Division of 
General Motors. The Outback, the 
northwestern corner of the Australian 
continent, is the habitat of flora and 
fauna that have evolved in ways 
strange to us. The aborigines, whose 
home is the Outback and whose ways 
are so different from our own, can teach 
us much about the essential nature of 
man. Stripped of the complexities of 
modern urban civilization, the abori- 
gine shows us man in a more natural 
state. Through one of our complexities 
television—we can share Thomas’s ob- 
servations of this place and these people. 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 


1. Locate Australia on a globe. Why 
is it called the “land down under’? 
Why are Australia’s seasons the re- 
verse of ours? Why is Australia often 
called the “lonely continent”? Why was 
it the last continent (except Antarctica ) 
to be discovered? Why do you think 
it was slow to be settled? Find out who 
did settle it, when, and how. Is Aus- 
tralia still attractive to the adventurer? 

2. Locate the Northern Territory, 
Western Australia, and South Australia 
on a large, clear map of the continent. 
Find that area lying west of the 135th 
meridian and north of the 30th parallel. 
This is the Outback. Locate these 
places to be visited by Thomas: Car- 
narvon, Shark’s Bay, the Gascoyne 
River, Alice Springs, the Musgrave 
Range, Darwin, and the Daly River. 
He may also mention the Timor Sea 
on the north, Perth on the west coast, 
and the port of Sydney on the east, 
where his trip will begin. 

3. Here are some of the words ap- 
pearing on the telecast that we may 
find peculiar: billabong, swagman, spin- 
ifex, carroboree, boomerang, woomera, 
aborigines, marsupial, wallaby, baobab 
tree, emu, Tasmanian devil, dingo, and 
kookaburra. Look them up. 

4. Consult maps of Australia show- 
ing rainfall, population density, and 
topography. On the basis of this re- 
search, explain the population largely 
concentrated near Perth on the west 
coast, and along the east coast. Why is 


the Outback so thinly populated? What 
kind of people do you think live on 
the Outback? How do they live? 

5. What are the principal products 
of Australia? Why? Account for the 
large size of the sheep stations and 
wheat farms. 

6. What are the peculiar difficulties 
of travel in Australia? Which problems 
do you think (remembering his itiner- 
ary) Lowell Thomas will encounter on 
his trip through Australia? Check these 
conjectures with the telecast. 

7. In what ways is the Australian 
government like that of the United 
States? In what ways is it like the 
British government? What is Australia’s 
relationship with Great Britain? Dis- 
cuss the pros and cons of Australia’s 
system of compulsory voting. 

8. What part did Australia play in 
the two World Wars; the Korean War? 


AFTER THE TELECAST 


1. Geographers theorize that Austra- 
lia was once a part of the Asian land 


mass, but was long ago cut off from it. 
What effect has this isolation had upon 
the aborigines, the plants, and the ani- 
mal life of Australia? What are some 
of its strange animals and plants? Have 
they any relationship with those n 
familiar to us? In which ways are the 
plant and animal life of Australia help- 
ful to man? Which created problems 
for the Australians? 

2. Observers feel that the problem 
tor Australians, especially the aborigi- 
nes, is the struggle against space and 
time. In what sense are space and 
time sources of conflict for these peo- 
ple? Why has the city of Darwin, for 
instance, died and started again four 
times in a century? What is the sig- 
nificance of the ghost towns of the 
Outback? What is the symbolism of 
the rusty planes and abandoned re- 
frigerators that line the Stewart High- 
way? 

3. Describe the aborigines. What is 
their way of life? Why are their no- 
madic ways, their scanty clothing, suit- 
ed to their habitat? Was there any 
evidence of their kind of family life 
in the film? What is the place of each 
age group, each sex, in the family? 
How does this definition of each one’s 
role in society differ from our Ameri- 
can society? What are the special ad- 
vantages in each way? Discuss the 
differences in the teen-ager’s role in 
both societies. What are the advan- 
tages of our American attitude toward 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Aborigine tribesmen show man in 
natural state, stripped of the com- 
plexities of a modern civilization. 


the teen-ager? What are its penalties? 
Support your arguments. 

4. What is pidgin English? Recall 
examples from the telecast. Debate the 
assertion that pidgin English is the 
invention of an unimaginative mind. 
In what other ways do the aborigines 
adapt what they take from the white 
man’s civilization to their own culture? 
Debate whether these adaptations are 
signs of ignorance or imagination, 

5. We usually think of technology 
as characteristic of an advanced indus- 
trial civilization. Some anthropologists 
more broadly define it as “stored know]- 
edge about the world of nature.” Using 
technology in this sense, discuss wheth- 
er or not the Australian natives have 
a technology. 

6. Did you see any arts of the primi- 
tives in the telecasts? Did any of these 
arts have the elements of what more 
highly developed cultures call art? How 
do the aborigines look at the world 
and at life? How is this view of life 
reflected in their arts, their daily lives, 
their attitudes toward man? Are these 
people similar to any others you have 
studied? 

7. Did this “High Adventure” bring 
you a view of the Outback that was 
realistic and comprehensive enough in 
light of your preparatory studies? Did 
the program help you learn more about 
the country and its people, or did it 
only highlight the more dramatic or 
spectacular aspects of a land different 
from our own? Discuss the merits and 
disadvantages of each approach. Which 
method seems to predominate on TV, 
in the papers, in magazines? How 
might a search for highlights actually 
limit our understanding of reality? 

—Mary E. Hazarp 





Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


Reciprocal Trade and Foreign 
Aid (p. 12) 


American History, World History, Economics 


Digest of the Article 

The first tariff in U. S. history was 
passed to raise revenue. Soon, there- 
after, the tariff became “protective” to 
shield our infant industries from foreign 
competition. Our high tariff policy was 
curbed considerably in the early 1930's, 
when the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act was passed. 

Under the Act the U. S. lowers tariffs 
on imports if the country with which 
we make an agreement agrees to lower 
tariffs on our exports. The Act has been 
renewed many times, but is now facing 
a battle led by protectionists who hold 
that American industry is being hurt 
by cheap imports, and that this is a 
factor in the current recession. 

Proponents of extension argue that 
unless we encourage imports, foreign 
countries will be unable to buy our 
goods and that many Americans are 
dependent upon our exports for their 
jobs. 

The opposition hopes to take froin 
the President his right under the pres- 
ent law to lower tariffs without gaining 
the approval of Congress. 

Our foreign aid program is also 
facing tough sledding. It is defended 
by the Administration, which believes 
that the funds are an investment in 
our national security. It is opposed 
by those who argue that we have 
already invested $40 billion in foreign 
aid, and most other countries should 
stand on their own economic and mil- 
itary feet. It may be that the President’s 
request for about $4 billion for foreign 
aid will be cut, as it was last year. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the 
arguments for and against the proposed 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act and to evaluate, also, 
the arguments which have arisen in 
connection with our foreign aid pro- 
gram. 


Assignment 

1. What is the difference between a 
revenue and a protective tariff? 

2. Outline the arguments for and 
against extending the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. 

3. Outline the arguments for and 
against the President’s proposed for- 
eign aid program. 


4. Tariff debates and debates over 
foreign aid in Congress have some of 
the elements of a fireworks display. 
Discuss. 


Motivation 


Bernard Baruch, one of America’s 
elder statesmen, has said: “When you 
discuss tariffs, it all depends on whose 
ox is being gored.” What did Mr. 
Baruch mean? 


Pivotal Questions 


1. If you were representing our state 
in the Senate, what factors would you 
take into consideration before voting 
on the proposed extension of the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act? 

2. Why do opponents of the Act 
want to give Congress the right to over- 
rule the Tariff Commission’s requests 
for higher tariffs? 

3. What is meant by the expression 
“dollar gap”? Discuss the connection 
between the dollar gap and our tariff 
policy. 

4. Does the country as a whole stand 
to gain or lose by extending the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act as request- 
ed by President Eisenhower? Defend 
your answer. 

5. Both President Eisenhower and 
former President Truman are in favor 
of continuing our foreign aid program. 
Describe the program. Why have Eisen- 
hower and Truman urged Congress to 
appropriate the full amount requested 
by the Administration? 

6. If you were in Congress would 
you vote for a sharp cut in the foreign 
aid program? Defend your vote. 


Summary 


1. The tariff issue has been a con- 
troversial one in the U. S. since the 
first protective tariff law was passed 
about 150 years ago. Why do you think 
there has been so much controversy? 

2. What difference does it make to 
you whether or not the proposed for- 
eign aid program is cut? 


The Sudan (p. 8) 


World History 


Digest of the Article 


Recently an election was. held in the 
Sudan which was viewed generally as 
a contest between “pro-Western and 
anti-Western elements.” The Sudan had 
gained its independence in 1956 fol- 
lowing a joint occupation by Britain 
and Egypt, which had lasted since 
1896. Before that there had been a 
harsh record of Egyptian rule in which 
Negroes of the Sudan had been forced 
into slavery. The Negro majority in 
the Sudan had also been dominated 
by the Arabs of the country. 

Under British domination, some prog- 
ress had been made in modernizing 
the Sudan. The nation, which is four 
times the size of Texas but sparsely 
settled, produces excellent long-staple 
cotton and most of the world’s gum 
arabic. Although Egypt sought control 
of the Sudan, the British preferred in- 
dependence for the Sudanese in re- 
sponse to the rise of nationalism. 

A recent effort of Egypt to claim a 
stretch of border between the two 
countries was stoutly resisted by Su- 
dan’s representatives in the U. N. The 








TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


What do the results of the Mid-Term Review Test mean? In this issue 
of Senior Scholastic, we have included a two-page Mid-Term Review Test 
(pages 15-16). The objective type questions include multiple choice, 
matching, completion, and a variety of the true-false type which places 
a limitation on guessing. We have sampled not only content on the domestic 
and foreign scenes, but skills in map reading and graph interpretation. 

In studying the results, we suggest that you raise the following ques- 
tions: How have your students done on the map questions? Have your 
students fared well on the graph interpretation questions? Have they iden- 
tified at least seven of the ten newsmakers? These are a few of the questions 
which will pop into your mind as you study the results. 

To know the answers to these questions about the test results is to 
suggest the remedial approach you may want to follow. The results will 
indicate to some extent whether your students have a knowledge of current 
affairs that we can expect of moderately informed citizens, and whether 
they have mastered some of the elementary social studies skills. —H.L.H. 
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Sudanese appear determined to keep 
their newly won independence. 


Aim 

To help students understand the 
role of Sudan in the modern world and 
to review Sudan's progress toward in- 
dependence 


Assignment 

1. Discuss briefly the importance of 
the Nile for both Egypt and Sudan. 

2. Describe the role of Egypt in the 
Sudan during the 19th century. 

3. (a) How did Great Britain im- 
prove economic conditions in the Su- 
dan? (b) What benefits did Britain gain 
from the joint occupation of the Sudan 
with Egypt? 

4. Why did Britain support inde- 
pendence for Sudan? 

5. Self-government has imposed great 
problems on Sudan. Discuss. 


Discussion Questions 

1. If you were a Sudanese why 
would a study of your country’s history 
cause you to place great value on your 
newly won independence? 

2. How do the people of the Sudan 
make a living? 

3. Why are the Sudanese worried 
about their relations with Egypt? 

4. If you were elected to the Sudan 
parliament, to which of the Sudan’s 
problems would you want to direct 
attention? Why? 

5. Why should we in the United 
States be interested in whether or not 
the Sudan keeps its independence? 


Things to Do 

1. Imagine that the. prime minister 
of the Sudan is visiting the U. S. The 
class can assemble at the airport (as 
reporters) to interview him. Agree on 
some worthwhile questions. 

2. Utilize the map on page 10 to 
throw light on Egypt's relations with 
the Sudan. 

3. The class cartoonists can look at 
Nasser from the Sudanese point of 
view or from any other political van- 
tage point. 

4. Some students should become 
aware of a valuable standard reference 
work, The Statesman’s Year-Book. Re- 
vised annually, it contains information 
on even the smallest countries of the 
world, as well as most international 
organizations. Students can dip into 
it to supplement their information 
about the Sudan. 


National and Racial Differences 
in Today’s World (p. 6) 


American History, World History, Problems of 
Democracy 
In our Forum Topic of the Week 
delegates to the N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


March 28, 1958 
Special Issue 


Space and Interplanetary Travel 

From the Table of Contents— 

Dawn of the Space Age 

Pacemakers in Space Travel 

ABC’s of Space 

Survival in Space 

Conquest of Space 

Man on the Moon 

On to the Planets 
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Forum for High Schools exchange opin- 
ions on the question, “How do national 
and racial differences affect the world 
today?” The delegates indicated that 
early in their lives they acquired prej- 
udices against peoples of other lands. 
Their hostility might be traced to na- 
tional rivalries going back sometimes 
as far as ancient days, or fear aroused 
by strangeness, as reported by the 
Ghana delegate who ran all the way 
home the first time he saw a man with 
a skin so much lighter than his own. 
Prejudices, the delegates reported, exist 
not only among nations but within their 
own countries. The delegate from 
South Africa was challenged when she 
defended apartheid. 

Hostility toward the United States— 
some delegates reported—was based on 
the behavior of G.I.’s abroad, the su- 
periority assumed by American tourists 
abroad, and the belief of some people 
that American democracy is a paper 
product and is ignored in practice. The 
latter belief is being changed as for- 
eigners visiting the U. S. get to know 
us and the progress we have made in 
improving race relations. 

Aim 

To examine some of the roots of 
prejudice and to help students con- 
sider the possibility and desirability 
of eradicating national and racial prej- 
udices. 


Things to Do 

1. Organize a round-table discussion 
in which four or five pupils exchange 
opinion on one of the questions raised 
by the Herald Tribune delegates (e.g., 
To what extent have old rivalries among 
countries contributed to prejudice? 
How have our childhood experiences 
encouraged the growth of prejudice? 
What are the dangers of prejudice in 
the world today? What can Americans 
do to correct misconceptions about us 
held by people in other lands?). A 
student moderator can introduce the 
topic and keep the discussion moving. 
When the panel has had its say, the 


class can be called on for comments 
or questions. The moderator can then 
summarize. A student secretary can 
take notes and these can be the “min- 
utes” of the meeting. 

2. Class cartoonists or poets can ex- 
press themselves by using some of the 
ideas set forth by the Herald Tribune 
delegates. 

3. A student can prepare a 3-minute 
news broadcast in which he reports 
the views of prejudice expressed by 
the Herald Tribune delegates. 


Louis Sullivan (p. 11) 
American History 

Our Creative American, this week, 
is the “father” of the American sky- 
scraper, 
Aim 

To familiarize pupils with the con- 


tributions Louis Sullivan has made to 
American architecture. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why is Louis Sullivan known as 
the “father” of the skyscraper? 

2. How did Sullivan prepare for his 
career as an architect? 

3. What did Sullivan have in mind 
when he held that “form follows func- 
tion’? What evidence do we have in 
our community of this principle applied 
to architecture? 

4. In what sense do the skyscrapers 
in our cities owe their origin to the 
Chicago fire of 1871? 

5. What economic advantage, if any, 
is there to building up rather than out 
in many of our cities? (cost of land) 

6. Do you think that Louis Sullivan 
deserves a place among the Creative 
Americans who have been included in 
Senior Scholastic’s list? Why? 


Things to Do 

Volunteers may be asked to do addi- 
tional research on the skyscraper and 
its relation to the modern city and city 
planning, tracing the history of our 
changing skylines in the work of Sulli- 
van and his contemporaries and follow- 
ers. Emphasis might be placed on the 
skyscraper as an outgrowth of our 
twentieth-century way of life and its 
contribution to that way of life. 





Answers to Mid-Term 
Review Test 
(See pages 15, 16) 
I. Map: 1-Red Sea; 2-Turkey; 3-oil pipe- 
lines; 4-north; 5-no, 
Il. News in U.S.: a-3; b-4; c-3; d-3; 
e-2; f-1; g-1; h-3; i-2; j-2. 
III. Graph: 1-T; 2-T; 3-F; 4-NS; 5-F. 
IV. Newsmakers: a-11; b-10; c-9; d-6; 
e-8; f-3; g-2; h-4; i-7; j-5. 
V. Congressional Dictionary: a-1; b-4; 
c-3; d-4; e-2. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Edition is continued on page 9-T 
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COMING ON TELEVISION 
MARCH 24TH 











The Hallmark Hall of Fame 


proudly presents 


the most acclaimed young actress of our time 


Julie Harris 


if 


"The Little Moon of Alban’ 


an original play 
written especially for Miss Harris by James Costigan. 
Produced and directed by George Schaeffer. 


For her first television appearance since her triumph for Hallmark in 
“The Lark,” Julie Harris returns to the Hallmark Hall of Fame in a 
romantic drama set in the exciting days of the Irish rebellion. She 
plays a young woman who must choose between the love of a British 
officer and a dedicated life as a member of a nursing order of nuns. 


90 memorable minutes in color and black and white. 
NBC-TELEVISION 
9:30-11 (EST) 8:30-10 (CST) 7:30-9(MST)  9:30-11 (PST) 


The Hallmark Hall of Fame is proud and 
delighted to have won the Sylvania Award 





as the best television dramatic series of 
1957 and the Look Award for ‘““Green Pas- 
tures” as the best dramatic show of the year. 








When you care enough to send the very best. 








LET OTHER CARS KNOW WHAT YOU ARE DOING. Make your signals 


clear and well in advance. If a car wants to pass, slow down a 
bit, then give a definite come-on wave when road is clear. 


PARKING MANNERS. When you see someone about to park, 
let him park before you pass. Be considerate of others who are 
leaving parking areas by allowing them to enter traffic stream. 


DIM YOUR LIGHTS. Lowering bright lights when another car is 
approaching is not only simple good manners . . . you improve 
the oncoming driver’s ability to see. 


when you drive 


DO YOU "HOG" THE LEFT LANE? On major highways, keep to the 
right except when passing. Keeping in the left lane forces 
faster moving cars to pass on wrong side. 


DON'T “RIDE” THE HORN. Showing impatience by blasting your 
horn is discourteous. Two or three light taps is usually suffi 
cient to say ‘Going past, please” or to give pedestrians warning. 


” 
* 
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CONSIDER YOUR PASSENGERS. Check windows and drafts, adjust 
heater for passengers’ comfort. And always drive so they can 
relax and enjoy the ride. 


Good Manne-TSs have always been based on consideration for others and 


time-honored etiquette. While in your car you should behave just as you would in 


your own home. Ford Motor Company believes that if you practice the suggestions 


made here, you are proving you are a grown-up driver. 


More new ideas—more YOU ideas in 


The Ford Family of Fine Cars 


Ford * Thunderbird + Edsel * Mercury * Lincoln * Continental Mark III + Ford Trucks * Tractors and Farm Implements « Industrial Engines 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY * AMERICAN ROAD, DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 
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AND YOU CAN, TOO, witH A Wilson cLove! 


Put together Al Kaline’s power 
hitting and his sparkle with a 
Wilson Glove, and you’ve got 
one of the smoothest fielding 
game busters in baseball. Take 
a tip from the youngest batting 
champion the American League 
ever had: 

“They hit ’em pretty hard in 
the major leagues, but I know 





Enjoy the best in baseball, basketball, 
football, tennis, golf—all sports equip- 
ment—at leading dealers everywhere. 
The Wilson Trademark is your guar- 
antee of big league quality. 











that when I get my Wilson 
Glove on the ball, it’s caught. 
The confidence I’ve got in my 
Wilson Glove lets me relax— 
that’s great at the plate, too.” 

Try out those Wilson Gloves 
at your sporting goods dealer 
yourself. You’ll find a Wilson 
Glove just right for you at the 
price you want to pay! 


Al Kaline is a member of the Wilson Advisory Staff 


Win With 


Wihon 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
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Educational Problem: Solutions 


Dear Editor: 

Why doesn’t the U.S. Government 
set up a School of Science and Tech- 
nology? Such a school could be similar 
to West Point and Annapolis. Students 
would not have to pay tuition or board. 
To be accepted, a student would have 
to pass a difficult entrance examination. 
I think such a school would put U'S. 
education ahead of Soviet education. 

Sara Hall 
The Bishop’s School 
La Jolla, California 


Dear Editor: 

When a student has worked very 
hard to win superior marks, his class- 
mates often regard him as a “square.” 
This often discourages him. It’s too 
bad today’s students don’t realize what 
a fix this country will soon be in if 
they don’t start studying. 

But I don’t think all the fault rests 
with the students. It would help a 
great deal if all teachers showed gen- 
uine interest in teaching their pupils. 
Some teachers don’t realize how they're 
destroying our chances. Fortunately, 
almost all teachers are genuinely inter- 
ested in their work. 

Glenda Hewlett 
Mt. Vernon High School 
Alexandria, Virginia 


Dear Editor 
I believe that U.S. schools are too 

soft. But I don’t think the trouble lies 
with schools as much as with parents. 
Many parents are often “too busy” to 
pay much attention to their children. 
These parents don’t teach their chil- 
dren basic mental discipline. If a child 
does not possess the power to concen- 
trate, he will naturally choose the easi- 
est subjects in school. 

Lila Becker 

Battin High School 

Elizabeth, New Jersey 


Letters 


Dear Editor: 

American schools were set up to 
provide an education for everyone. For 
schools can train all of us to be better 
citizens. I don’t think we should pro- 
vide an education for just a “chosen 
few.” Why should we imitate the Soviet 
Union? 

We urgently need more scientists. 
Why don’t we try to persuade more 
students to enter scientific fields? Why 
aren't some science classes made com- 
pulsery? 

Carole Cooper 
Richwood High School 
Richwood, West Virginia 


No Educational Problem 


Dear Editor: 

We disagree very much with those 
students who complain about the Amer- 
ican school system. For a person gets 
out of something only what he puts 
into it. These complaining students 
can’t be trying very hard. In our opin- 
ion, American schools offer a good 
education. Before an American school 
student complains about educational 
facilities, he should first consider how 
much effort he is putting into his schoo! 
work, 

Carol MacDonald & Janet Friedhaber 
Iroquois Central High School 
Elma, New York 


(Senior Scholastic is always happy to 
learn your thoughts and afterthoughts 
on any and all issues. Mail yours, along 
with your name and school, to: Letters 
to the Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
—Editors.) 


To See or Not to See 


Dear Editor: 

Your film critic, Philip Hartung, has 
always demonstrated fairly good judg- 
ment. But I think he goofed this time! 
In his “Movie Check List,” he gave 
“Don't Go Near the Water” only one 
check—implying it was a poor film. In 
my opinion, it was the funniest movie 
of the year. The acting was superb. 

Tommy Feldman 
Forest Park High School 
Baltimore, Maryland 


(Our movie critic, Philip Hartung, 
objected to “Don’t Go Near the Water” 


on the grounds that it was morally 
objectionable.—Editors. ) 


Advertising Alcohol: Opposed 


Dear Editor: 

I am writing regarding your forum 
topic, “TV . . . Alcoholic or Non-alco- 
holic?” [see Jan. 10 issue]. I believe 
laws should be passed to prohibit the 
advertising of alcoholic drinks on TV 
and radio. It is my belief that such 
advertising encourages drinking among 
teen-agers. And this is the group that 
needs special ‘training and guidance in 
temperate living. 

Mildred Larson 
Chambersburg Sr. High School 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


Orchids 


Dear Editor: 

Your forum topic, “America . , 
What Does It Mean Abroad?” [see 
Feb. 14 issue] was very good. I hope 
others got as much out of it as I did. 
I think there should be more interna- 
tional youth meetings. It would help 
us make a better world for the future. 

Donna Maki 
Crystal Falls High School 
Crystal Falls, Michigan 


Dear Editor: 

It is a great pleasure for me to praise 
your magazine. I look forward to re 
ceiving Senior Scholastic each week. | 
like the whole magazine. It is difficult 
for us teen-agers to understand many 
newspaper articles. But Senior Scholas 
tic uses language we can fully com 
prehend. Your staff is doing a superb 
job! Keep up the good work! 

Eddie Cason 
George Washington Carver H.S. 
Miami, Florida 


A Correction 


In our Feb. 8, 1957, 
“Congress at Work,” the following 
statement appeared (on page 4-C): 
“The law allows [a Congressman] six 
trips between his home 
Washington each year.” This statement 
is incorrect. The present law states that 
a Congressman is allowed only one 
round trip between his home and 
Washington each year.—Editors 
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Bjorn Fridfinnsson 


Can All 


A round table discussion features 


Forum Topic 
of the Week 


subject: How do national 


THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


Judging by the bags of mail piling up in our offices, the recent 
Forum Topics featuring delegates to the 1958 New York Herald 
Tribune Forum for High Schools have stirred up lively debate and 
interest in U. S. classrooms. 

Therefore we offer this week more of the students’ views—as they 
were presented on the TV panel, The World We Want. These weekly 
TV programs are prepared with the assistance of Scholastic Magazines, 
and are presented by the New York Herald Tribune in cooperation 
with the Educational TV and Radio Center. They are heard in the 
New York area on Sunday evening at 8:30 over Channel 9. (Consult 
your local newspaper for time and stations in other areas.) Moderator 
of the series is Mrs. Helen Hiett Galler. 
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Countries shown in color on the map are those discussed by delegates. 


Moderator: Some of the most inter- 
esting informal discussions our Forum 
group has had this year have been 
about personal prejudices. When we 
were enroute to Williamsburg, for ex- 
ample, some of us were shocked by 
Saroj from Thailand. He said that peo- 
ple in his country never refer to West- 
erners as “he” or “she.” Instead, we are 
called “it.” In other words, Siamese 
children—from the time they learn to 
talk—absorb the idea that Westerners 
are something less than men and women, 
something less than human. 

Saroj Chavanaviraj (Thailand): I don’t 
know why we do it. Even if we like a 
foreigner, we never say “he or she is 
nice.” We say: “It is nice.” Since I’ve 
been in America, I've come to believe 
this is unreasonable. So, in writing 
home to my family, I have written “he” 
and “she” instead of “it.” But I wonder 
what my parents and friends will think! 
This is something they are not at all 
familiar with. 

Lee Hup Suan (Malaya): We Chinese 
do not call Westerners “white men.” 
We refer to you as “red foreign devils.” 

Bjorn Fridfinnsson (Iceland): Why do 
you give us. such a strange name? 

Lee Hup Suan (Malaya): Well, you 
aren't really white, you know. You are 
more pink. And calling you devils goes 
back many, many years to the first time 
we saw white men. Because of their 
light skin and light hair they appeared 
strange to us and fearful. 

Ben Kofi (Ghana): I remember the 
first time I saw a white man in Ghana 
I ran all the way home. I had never 
seen that type of skin color before. 

Moderator: I wonder how many prej- 
udices start when we are children? 

Bjorn (Iceland): 1 think many do. The 
only people I have ever hated have 
been the Turks—because as.a child my 








Beshir Abdel Gadir 
Sudan 


Foluke Ademoye 
Nigeria 


Onder Guler 
Turkey 


Saroj Chavanaviraj 
Thailand 


Rina Thom 
Union of South Africa 


the World ‘“‘Love Its Neighbor’? 


eleven students from overseas on the 


and racial differences affect the world today? 


parents told me that “the Turks would 
get me” if I wasn’t good. Since I mis- 
behaved often, I lived in constant, al- 
most hysterical, fear of the Turks. I sup- 
pose this misconception goes back hun- 
dreds of years to the early days of the 
Ottoman Empire, when pirates from 
Turkey. used to sail to the northern 
countries—particularly to undefended 
Iceland—and plunder and kill, and steal 
our people as slaves. 

Onder Guler (Turkey): We in Turkey 
would like very much for other nations 
to recognize the difference between the 
Ottoman Empire and the modern Tur- 
key of today. There are, unfortunately, 
many people who mix them up. 

Angeliki Laiou (Greece): At school, 
when we study history, we learn that 
the Turks destroyed a great civilization 
—our ancient Greek civilization. We de- 
duce from this that Turks really didn’t 
have any great civilization of their own, 
and generally that no Turk can be any 
good. 


Prejudice Against Gl’s 


Onder (Turkey): 'm glad that the 
word Turk has a better meaning here in 
the United States. I understand you 
have a group in Congress—a group 
which is considered independent and 
progressive about party politics—which 
calls itself the “Young Turks” and is 
proud of it. 

Moderator: Do Turks have prejudices 
against Greeks or Icelanders? 

Onder (Turkey): We have bigger 
ones with bigger nations. Our children 
play Russians and Turks the same way 
Americans play cowboys and Indians. 

Bjorn (Iceland): Many people in Ice- 
land have prejudices against Americans. 
Actually it’s against American GI's 
based in our country. They come into 


our towns on Saturday night from their 
bases and behave badly. 

Saroj (Thailand): There are so many 
GI’s in Thailand, and so many of them 
are always drunk. It makes our people 
not like Americans too much. 

Onder (Turkey): When American GI's 
go to a foreign country they think they 
can “get away” with things they would 
never do in the United States. They 
give a bad impression—and many peo- 
ple think all Americans are that way. 

Angeliki (Greece): American tourists 
create many prejudices too. They come 
to Greece and act very superior and say 
stupid thinks like “What on earth do 
you do with all the foreign aid money 
we give you? Why don’t you recon- 
struct those old ruins there?” Those 
ruins are our country’s pride! 

Ben Kofi (Ghana): Almost every 
country has its prejudices. But the most 
outstanding prejudice in the whole 
world today is the prejudice between 
black and white. 

Foluke Ademoye (Nigeria): And in 
my country we even have prejudice 
within our own race. For instance, | 
come from the western region. We have 
some prejudices against people from the 
eastern region of Nigeria because in 
olden days they were flesh eaters. 

Yilma Taddesse (Ethiopia): We have 
prejudices among the tribes in my coun- 
try, too. For example, those who are 
completely dark are considered to be 
inferior. Those who are light colored— 
as I am—are considered superior. 

Moderator: These are examples of 
prejudices within a country. What do 
you think people outside Africa think 
of Africans? 

Rina Thom (Union of South Africa): 
I think most Westerners look upon 
Africa as a dark mysterious continent 
with masses of uncivilized people. 


Ben (Ghana): And yet Western civil- 
ization began in Egypt and Africa, then 
moved up to Greece and Rome and 
Europe. 


Africa—Least Known Area 


Rina (South Africa): Even in ancient 
days there was a Latin saying that ev- 
erything new or strange came from 
Africa. Africa was always the continent 
least known—and that’s still true today. 

Ben (Ghana): More important is the 
fact that the Negroes in South Africa 
are unvalued. The whites think of them 
as inferior and backward. 

Rina: But, Ben, in South Africa it’s a 
case of two altogether different cultures. 
Since the foundation of Capetown, 
there has been this great barrier—a mass 
of black people that differed altogether 
from the white people. 

Ben: You called them cannibals. 

Rina: I think from their actions they 
could be considered cannibals. Foluke 
just admitted that even in Nigeria they 
had flesh eaters. 

Foluke (Nigeria): In ancient times. 

Rina: And I was speaking of the 
foundation of our first city. 

Foluke: We are living in the present 
now. | think it’s your responsibility not 
to treat the Negroes as inferiors any 
more. 

Rina: This all involves a misunder- 
standing of our South African policy of 
apartheid. The wh®le world misunder- 
stands it. To us it means the develop- 
ment of two different racial groups 
within their own areas. 

Foluke: Do you really think this will 
work? You can only understand people 
you know—and you cannot get to know 
people by keeping them apart. 

Ben (Ghana): Rina, when you play 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Election Day—Note indelible ink bottles (foreground). After voter has 
cast ballot, fingers of his left hand are painted to show he has voted. 


« SERPENTINE queue of men, 

their dark shiny faces set off by 
gleaming white turbans and flowing 
white robes, passed slowly into a brown 
mud police building. When they came 
out again the fingers of their left hands 
had been painted with indelible ink to 
show that they had voted.” 

This is how a New York Times cor- 
respondent described the balloting in 
Khartoum, tropical capital of the Su- 
dan, early this month. 

Under a mercilessly hot sun (the 
temperature hovered around the 100- 
degree mark), more than 1,500,000 
Sudanese voters trooped to the polls to 
elect a new parliament. It was the first 
national election since the Sudan was 
proclaimed an independent republic 
two years ago. 


Issues in the Election 


According to Prime Minister Abdulla 
Khalil, the election was above all a 
contest between “pro-Western and 
anti-Western elements.” The prime min- 
ister—whose Umma _ (Independence) 
party won the biggest block of seats in 
the new parliament—makes no secret 
about his own pro-Western sympathies. 
Staunchly anti-Communist, he has re- 
jected repeated Seviet offers of “friend- 
ship and wid.” And he has cracked 
down hard on local Reds as well. 

Khalil’s chief political rival is Ismail 
Ahmed el-Azhari, leader of the power- 
ful National Union party and a former 
prime minister. An avowed neutralist, 
Azhari prefers to sit on the fence be- 
tween the Communist and free worlds. 
He wants closer ties—but opposes out- 
right union—with neighboring Egypt. 





The Sudan is so vast (four times the 
size of Texas), and so sparsely settled 
(10,000,000 people scattered over 
1,000,000 square miles of jungle and 
desert) that it took about 10 days for 
the voting to be completed and for the 
ballots to be counted. In some remote 
areas, Sudanese citizens had to hike 25 
to 30 miles to the nearest polling place! 

The Sudan stretches from the rolling 
Sahara in the north to the tropical 
jungles of the south. And the people 
of the north and the south are as differ- 
ent in appearance as they are in their 
ways of life. Like an invisible belt, the 
twelfth parallel divides the Sudan in 
two, geographically and culturally. 

North of this dividing line lies a land 





































































The Sudan 


of desert and plain, of nomads, camels, 
sheep, and goats. Here live the 7,000,- 
000 Arabic-speaking Moslems. 

South of the twelfth parallel lies the 
part of the country that has given the 
Sudan its name. For Sudan means 
“Land of the Blacks.” Here live primi- 
tive tribes, largely illiterate. About 250 
different languages and dialects are 
spoken. The 3,000,000 southern tribes- 
men live in jungles and swamps. Their 
chief occupation is farming and cattle- 
raising. Many of the Negroes of the 
Sudan have been converted to Chris- 
tianity. The rest are pagans. 

Despite the gap that separates the 
Moslems of the north and the Christians 
and pagans of the south, two bonds 
link them closely. One is a long tradi- 
tion of trade. The second is the Nile. 


Nile—Plenty or Poverty 


Both Egypt and the Sudan depend 
on the Nile for irrigation that spells 
the difference between life and death. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that both 
Egypt and the Sudan are interested in 
building dams that would control the 
flow of the Nile. Under a 1929 agree- 
ment, Egypt is permitted to use 92 per 
cent of the Nile’s waters for irrigation. 
The Sudan is limited to only 8 per cent. 
The Sudan, however, claims that it 
could turn 5,000,000 acres of barren 
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Sudan’s most important export is a fine grade of long-staple cotton. Helicop- 


ter is shown dusting cotton field with chemicals to destroy harmful insects. 
































































land into prosperous farms if it had a 
40 per cent share of the Nile’s waters. 
Egypt has thus far refused to make any 
concessions. 

Precious water, properly employed, 
can accomplish agricultural “miracles.” 
A good example of such a “miracle” 
took place at Gezira, a government- 
operated irrigation project. After a dam 
was constructed at Sennar on the Blue 
Nile in 1925, 1,000,000 acres of for- 
merly arid soil was brought under rich 
cultivation. Some of the best long- 
staple cotton in the world is grown 
there by former nomads who became 
farmers. 

Thanks to the Gezira, which pro- 
vides most of the Sudan’s cotton ex 
ports (cotton brings the country 70 per 
cent of its foreign earnings), the na- 
tion’s economy is financially sound. The 
Sudan also produces seven eighths of 
the world’s supply of gum arabic. (You 
eat it in candy, swallow it in medicines, 
wear it in textiles, and lick it in adhe- 


Sives. } 


Oppression Under Egypt 

In the past the Sudan has been noted 
as a source of gold, ivory, slaves, and 
ostrich feathers. And it was a quest for 
these that opens the colorful tale of 
modern Sudan. 

The story begins in the 1820's. Mo- 
hammed Ali, a swashbuckling soldier 
of fortune who rose to become governor 
of Egypt under the Turkish Empire, 
wrote the tragic opening pages. 

For it was Ali who sent a 4,000-man 
Egyptian expedition deep into the 
Sudan in 1821 in search of gold, ivory, 
and slaves. He chose his son Ismail to 
head the slave-hunting party. 

Ismail led his force to the meeting 
place’ of the Blue and White Niles. The 
spot where he pitched camp was later 
to become the site of Khartoum. 

But the Egyptian quest for slaves 
was repulsed by the fierce Negro 
tribesmen of southern Sudan. Affairs 
went from bad to worse as Ismail’s ex- 
pedition retraced its steps north. A wily 
Arab sheik hospitably offered the 
Egyptians a fine dinner. .While Ismail 
and his aides were busy feasting, their 
genial host was also busy—strewing the 
ground around their tent with straw. 
Then the sheik set fire to the straw and 
sat back to watch the conflagration. 


Ismail and his entire staff of officers 
perished in the blaze. 

The death of Ismail only served to 
enrage Mohammed Ali. Within a few 
years he subjugated the Sudan. The 
next 60 years of Egyptian rule were a 
nightmare for the Sudanese. 


Joint Rule with Britain 

Whole Afrean tribes—totaling hun- 
dreds of thousands of Negroes—were 
sold into slavery. Sudanese Arabs on 
occasion took part in this lucrative 
slave trade. But even they detested 
their Egyptian overlords. For Egyptian 
officials were cruel and _ unjust—and 
Egyptian taxes back-breaking. 

The Sudanese thirsted for revenge 
against their foreign masters. Finally, 
in 1881, they found a native leader in 
Mohammed Ahmed, son of a Nile boat- 
builder. Ahmed proclaimed _ himself 
Mahdi (savior) of the Moslems. Thou- 
sands of fanatical, spear-bearing war- 
riors answered his call to rebellion. 

The British, who’ occupied Egypt at 
this time, sent their military hero, Gen- 
eral Charles “Chinese” Gordon, to help 
save the Egyptian army in the Sudan. 
But the Mahdi’s dervishes (religious 
warriers) broke into Khartoum after a 
siege lasting almost a year. They 
slaughtered the city’s defenders, includ- 
ing General Gordon. 
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Africa's biggest new nation holds its first nation-wide 
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elections since winning its independence two years ago 


Goes to the Polls 








Ewing Galloway phot« 
Moslem of northern Sudan. Markings on 
face show the tribe to which he belongs. 


The Mahdi’s success in liberating the 
Sudan was to prove costly. Under his 
rule and that of his successor, the 
Khalifa, the country was torn by tribal 
warfare. In 13 years, the Sudanese 
population plunged from nine million 
to about two million. 

In 1896, an Anglo-Egyptian army 
led by General (later Lord) Kitchener, 
British governor-general of Egypt, re- 
turned to the Sudan. Kitchener’s forces 
virtually wiped out the Khalifa’s army 
of 10,000 at the Battle of Omdurman- 
an action that cost only 27 British lives 
One of Kitchener’s dashing junior offi 
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A modern streetcar system connects Khartoum, capital of the Sudan and seat 
of the university, with the city of Omdurman, five miles to the northwest. 
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cers was Winston Churchill. Young 
“Winnie” received his baptism of fire 
while leading a cavalry charge against 
the screaming dervishes. 

Following Kitchener's victory, Brit- 
ain and Egypt agreed to rule the Sudan 
jointly (condominium). From the be- 
ginning, there could be no doubt as to 
which “partner” wielded the most pow- 
er. Britain provided the governor-gen- 
eral, as well as most of the administra- 
tors. Egypt was permitted little more 
than the right to fly its flag side by side 
with the British Union Jack. 


Progress Under Union Jack 


Conscientious British officials pro- 
vided the country with a system’ of 
justice, education, modern medical in- 
stitutions, and a sound basis for eco- 
nomic progress—all for the first time in 
Sudanese history. Today, thanks largely 
to the British, the Sudan’s diverse re- 
gions are linked by 2,500 miles of rail- 
roads, telephone lines, 130 radio sta- 
tions, and a highly efficient air passenger 
and freight service. 

The British also stamped out the 
traffic in slaves. They rebuilt Khartoum 
into an up-to-date center of government 
and manufacturing. They constructed 
hospitals, schools, roads, and irrigation 
projects. And they founded the Uni- 
versity College of Khartoum, chief 
training ground for Sudan’s government 
officials, doctors, lawyers, and engi- 
neers. 

Of course, the British saw to it that 
their interests were well-served at the 
same time. In 1948, for example, trade 
with Britain accounted for 63 per cent 
of the Sudan’s exports—mostly cotton 
for British textile mills—and 30 per cent 
of its imports. Sudanese troops fought 
courageously in defense of Britain dur- 
ing World Wars I and II. And Britain 
used Sudan’s Red Sea coast to protect 
the approaches to its “lifeline’—the 
Suez Canal. 


Independence for Sudan 


After World War II, however, Su- 
danese nationalists insisted that British 
“good” government was no longer 
“good enough.” They wanted self- 
government. 

At the same time, Egyptians loudly 
demanded full control over their neigh- 
bors to the south. The Egyptian gov- 
ernment—backed by many Sudanese in 
the pro-Egyptian National Union party 
—called the Sudanese and Egyptians 
“blood brothers.” 

But Britain favored an independent 
Sudan. This was also the goal of the 
Umma (Independence) party, which 
distrusts neutralist Egypt’s economic 
ties with the Soviet Union and prefers 
the West. 

At last, in 


19538, the Egyptians 
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agreed to a British proposal permitting 
the Sudanese to decide their future 
for themselves. 

Independence for the Sudan came 
on New Year’s Day, 1956. The British 
left little bitterness behind. 

However, the close association be- 
tween the Sudan and Egypt—predicted 
by many observers after Sudanese in- 
dependence—did not come to pass. In- 
stead, the Sudan—even under its first 
Prime Minister, pro-Egyptian Sayed 
Ismail Ahmed el Azhari—developed a 
taste for directing its own affairs. This 
policy has been strengthened since 
tough Abdulla Khalil took over the 
prime ministership in 1956, ~ 

Foremost, perhaps, among the prob- 
lems faced by the new African nation, 
is how to unite its Arab and Negro 
population. The Negroes of the south 
have bitter memories of Arab oppres- 
sion. They remain suspicious of the 
central government, which is, admitted- 
ly, dominated by the more advanced 
northern Arabs. Many Negro tribal 
chieftains demand a large degree of 
local self rule. 

Ignorance is the major drawback pre- 
venting Sudanese Negroes from playing 


« 
a large role in their country’s govern- 
ment. Few natives of the southern 
jungles and swamps ever heard of their 
prime minister. Sudanese government 
leaders are trying to remedy this situa- 
tion through more education. They 
hope to create close cooperation be- 
tween the Moslem and Negro groups. 
within the nation. 


Unity—Number One Problem 


Welding the country into a unified 
nation is number one on the Sudan’s 
list of “things-to-do.” But Sudanese 
Arab leaders have no intention of sever- 
ing their ties with the Arab world in 
the process. 

Shortly after winning its independ- 
ence, the Sudan became a member of 
the Arab League, an association of 
Arab nations in the Middle East and 
North Africa. Moreover, the Sudan has 
practiced a “good neighbor” policy 
toward Egypt. Prime Minister Khalil 
said, on one occasion, “I can feel free 
to put my hand in Egypt’s.” 

It is doubtful whether Khalil still 
feels he can do so today—without hav- 
ing his hand chopped off. For in recent 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Areas (1) and (2) on border of Sudan and Egypt are claimed 
by Egypt. In return, Egypt would yield a zone (3) to the Sudan. 








NE fateful day in October of 1871, 

a cow in a Chicago barn kicked 
over a lantern and started one of the 
worst fires in history. The vast, sprawl- 
ing city, its buildings largely of wood, 
burned like tinder. Homes and stores, 
schools and churches, hotels and fac- 
tories burst into flames. The fire spread 
too fast for the fire-fighters, and when 
the waterworks was destroyed the city 
was doomed. 

It was a grim tragedy. But the peo- 
ple of Chicago were young and strong. 
They began to rebuild—better than be- 
fore. Rough and robust, the prairie 
metropolis was an exciting place in the 
just after the Great Fire. And 
one of the most excited of the city’s 
admirers was a young architect from 
Boston, Mass. He was tremendously 
stimulated by the city’s dashing come 
back. He wanted to be part of it—and 
soon he was. 

The young architect was Louis Henri 
Sullivan. He came to Chicago in, 1873, 
when he was only 17. There had been 
a financial panic in the United States 
that year, and young Sullivan, like 
thousands of others, was looking for a 
job. He found one in the office of Wil- 
liam LeBaron Jenney, one of the coun- 
try’s foremost architects. 


years 


Skyscraper Born in Midwest 


It may seem strange that the sky- 
scraper, which has come to be associ- 
ated with New York City, actually had 
its birth in the Midwest. But such is 
the case, and the work of Jenney and 
his followers was directly responsible. 

The first practical demonstration of 
steel skeleton construction in skyscraper 
style was the Tacoma Building in Chi- 
cago, designed by Holobird and Roche. 
And the first “true” skyscraper in the 
country (though only ten stories high) 
was the work of Louis Sullivan. It is 
the Wainwright Building in St. Louis, 
still in use today. 

Perhaps the very flatness of Mid- 


He Reached © ee 
for the Sky: 4 


LOUIS SULLIVAN 


western prairies made men like Louis 
Sullivan want to reach up to the sky. 
But probably the skyscraper was the 
inevitable result of tremendous growth 
in a very short period of time—the sort 
of growth that Chicago and St. Louis 
and New York all experienced. There 
was no place to go but up. 

Whatever the reason, Louis Sullivan 
was truly the “father” of the American 
skyscraper. He had been born in Bos- 
ton, of Irish, French, and German an- 
cestry. His father ran a music and 
dancing academy in Boston, and Louis 
attended the public schools of that city. 
When he was about 13, however, his 
family moved to Chicago, and Louis 
remained with his grandparents in 
Massachusetts. It was about this time 
he decided to become an architect. 


Form Follows Function 


When his grandmother died and his 
grandfather moved to Philadelphia, 
young Louis was determined to stay in 
Boston, so that he might enter the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
He started his course in architecture 
there in 1872, but he left after a year, 
annoyed with the old, “tried and true” 
methods. He determined to study in 
Paris, where he thought his creative 
genius would be less restricted. 

First, however, he worked in New 
York and Philadelphia, lost his job in 
the panic, and put in his year with 
Jenney in Chicago. Eventually he did 
get to Paris, in 1874. On a killing study 
schedule of some 18 hours a day he 
managed to prepare for his entrance 
exams in only six weeks. He was ad- 
mitted to the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
Again he stayed only a year. 

Sullivan was of a haughty and un 
compromising temperament. He knew 
what he believed, and he was violently 
opposed to the school of architecture 
which believed in copying all the best 
of previous modes. Sullivan wanted to 
strike out on his own. 
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Back in Chicago he was able to do 
so. He became a partner of Dankma: 
Adler in 1879. To win the contract fo1 
the Chicago Auditorium Building, the 
two men constructed a trial audience 
room seating 6,000 persons, to demon 
strate their understanding of the acous 
tical problem. They won the contract, 
and the Auditorium Building, con 
structed over a period of four years 
(1886-90), was one of the architectural 
masterpieces of its time. 

Sullivan’s strongest belief, and con 
stant preachment, was that “form fol 
lows function.” In words, the 
design of a building is determined by 
its intended use. No frills and orna 
ments, no slavish copying of othe 
styles, are used for their purely decora 
tive function. Instead, the ornamentation 
of a building, like its structural parts, 
should be honest, frank, and forthright. 
Modern architecture owes much to Sui 
livan, and to men like Frank Lloyd 
Wright and other followers of Sullivan's 
theories of architecture. 


other 


Monuments on the Skyline 


The Wainwright Building in St. 
Louis and the Chicago Auditorium 
Building are Sullivan’s best-known 
monuments, But he also built what 
many call the “almost perfect” example 
of a steel-constructed skyscraper, the 
Gage Building in Chicago, as well as 
many others. In the late years of his 
life, when the big contracts were going 
to his less original foes, Sullivan built 
a number of small architectural gems 
of bank buildings in such places as 
Owatonna, Minn.; Grinnell, Iowa; Co 
lumbus, Wisc.; Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Lafayette, Ind.; and Sidney, Ohio. 

Sullivan died in 1924. He had few 
friends because of his nonconformist 
ways. But his fellow architects of Chi 
cago recognized his greatness in the 
shape of a memorial reminding the 
world that, as Sullivan said: “Form 
follows function.” LEONARD Panis 








Herblock in Washington Post 
“This will keep out competition.” 
(But it will also keep out buyers.) 


HE DAY dawned hot and humid 

over New York City. The sun had 
barely climbed into the sky before New 
Yorkers began to stream into the streets 
with shouts of jubilation. For it was 
July 4, 1789. 

Not all New Yorkers were free to 
celebrate the thirteenth anniversary of 
Independence Day. New York was then 
the temporary capital of the nation. 
President George Washington was oc- 
cupied with a pressing item of business. 

On the President’s desk lay the sec- 
ond bill passed by the U.S. Congress. 
It was “an Act to lay a duty on géods, 
wares, and merchandise imported into 
the U.S.” As fireworks and shouts rahg 
in the distance, President Washington 
picked up his quill pen, dipped it into 
an inkwell, and signed the bill. 

Ever since, a Fourth of July atmos- 
phere has hovered over the tariff ques- 
tion. Tariffs have found many vigorous 
supporters, and just as many outspoken 
opponents. 

To understand what all the shouting 
is about, we must know something of 
the historical background. 

The object of the nation’s first tariff 
was to raise revenue for the fledgling 
Federal Government. Other early tar- 
iffs had the same object. 

But as the nation grew, infant indus- 
tries sprang up. Manufacturers soon 
began to insist that the Government 
pass a “tariff for protection” against 
foreign competition. The first “protec- 
tive” tariff was passed in 1814. 

Over the years, the Republican party 
won a reputation as the high tariff 
party. The Republicans were strongest 
in the North—the industrial center of 
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Hurdling the 
Tariff Barrier 


Future of reciprocal trade faces a showdown in Congress 


the nation. Northern manufacturers 
wanted protection against inexpensive 
manufactured goods imported from Eu- 
rope. 

The Democratic party became known 
as the low tariff party. This was be- 
cause the hard core of the Democratic 
party was in the South. Southern plant- 
ers sold much of their cotton and 
tobacco to Britain. These planters were 
afraid that high tariffs against British 
products might lead Britain to levy 
tariffs against the South’s cotton. 

The supporters of high tariffs won 
out, and the infant American industries 
got the protection they wanted. What's 
more, during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century and the first decade 
of the twentieth, the U.S. was a “debt- 
or nation.” This meant that we imported 
more goods than we exported. The 
only wa¥ to pay our debts to foreign 
nations was to hold down our imports, 
and expand our exports. This could 
be done only through high tariffs. 


Infant Grows to a Giant 


By the end of World War I in 1918, 
however, the tables had been turned. 
The U.S. was no longer a nation of 
infant industry. It was an industrial 
giant from coast to coast. And we ex- 
ported more than we imported. 

The U.S. had become a “creditor 
nation.” During World War I, the U.S. 
had made large loans to its allies. After 
the war, U.S. banks had made large 
investments in Europe. Therefore, if 
Europe was to pay its debts, it had to 
export more to the U.S. than it im- 
ported from the U.S, But high USS. 
tariffs were a hurdle to European ex- 
porters. 

With this situation in mind, Congress 


passed a revolutionary new tariff bill 
in 1934. It was called the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act. . 

Under the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act, the U.S. says, in effect: 
“Tll lower my tariffs if you'll lower 
yours.” The idea behind reciprocal 
trade is that a country must import 
if it wants to export. U.S. exports, 
for example, provide jobs for almost 
five million U.S. workers. Our imports 
provide foreign nations with dollars to 
purchase needed American products. 
This in turn keeps U.S. industry hum- 
ming. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
provides for lower tariffs—but only on 
a reciprocal basis. This means that we 
will lower our tariffs only if the foreign 
country concerned will agree to make 
equal concegsions on U.S. goods. 

The act also gives the President the 
power to lower tariffs. Previously, tar- 
iff rates had been set by Congress. 

Moreover, to protect U. S. industry 
from being harmed by some imports, 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
was equipped with an “escape clause.” 
Under this provision, an industry that 
believes it is being hurt by imports 
may ask the Tariff Commission to look 
into its problem. 

The Tariff Commission decides 
whether the tariff is too low. The com- 
mission is especially wary where the 
industry (such as the automobile or the 
electronics industry) also manufactures 
strategic items for our Armed Forces. 
If the tariff rate has dropped to a “peril 
point” which endangers the industry, 
the Commission can recommend to the 
President that he raise the tariff rate. 
The President may refuse to make the 
recommended change, but he must ex- 
plain his reasons to Congress. 
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Today the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act forms the basis of U. S. tariff 
policy. It has been extended 10 times. 
But the Act has not solved the tariff 
problem. The U. S. is still a creditor 
nation. Last year the U. S. imported 
$12,500,000,000 worth of foreign prod- 
ucts. But it exported $19,000,000,000 
worth of products. Thus the nations 
with whom we trade face a “dollar gap” 
of $6,500,000,000. 

How can these nations close this 
“dollar gap”? There are two ways: (1) 
We can give these nations financial aid. 
(2) Or we can let these nations earn 
more dollars through increased exports 


to the U. S. 
Dollars by Trade, Not Aid 


In recent years, most of the dollars 
our foreign customers needed to close 
the “dollar gap” came from loans and 
grants from the U; S. Mutual Security 
Program (see Foreign Aid, p. 14). But 
most of these nations would rather pay 
their way with trade, not aid. 

President .Eisenhower wants to en- 
courage this. The Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act will expire June 30. 
Last month President Eisenhower asked 
Congress to extend the Act for five 
years. He also asked Congress to au- 
thorize him to reduce present tariffs up 
to 25 per cent over those five years. 

The President’s request immediately 
touched off fireworks on the floor of 
Congress. This is how the experts argue 
on both sides of the issue: 

Hard core protectionist Republicans 
and Democrats have been joined by 
many traditionally “free trade” South- 
ern Democrats. Reason? The Southern 
textile industry has. been hard hit by 
cheap cotton goods imported from 
Japan. And oilmen in the Southwest 
also want increased protection against 
oil imports from South America and the 
Middle East. 


Arguments on Both Sides 


Another reason: the U. S. has been 
hit by a recession. More than 4,500,000 
U. S. workers are unemployed (see last 
week’s news pages). Some experts blame 
this partly on imports of inexpensive 
products from foreign countries, where 
labor costs are much lower than in the 
U. S. 

Statistics show that a number of in- 
dustries have been hurt by imports. 
These industries include auto making, 
electrical equipment, essential minerals 
(zinc, copper, lead, and mercury), fish 
filets, and lighter flints. 

What is the cure for recession? Oppo- 
nents of reciprocal trade want to build 
a higher tariff wall so that the prices 
of imports would have to be increased. 
This, they assert, would encourage 
Americans to “buy American,” and 
bolster our economy. 








But low tariffs also have many sup- 
porters, They point out that Red party 
boss Nikita Khrushchev recently warned 
the U. S.: “We declare war upon you— 
excuse me for using such an expression 
—in the peaceful field of trade. We de- 
clare a war we will win over the U. S. 
The threat to the U. S. is not the inter- 
continenta] ballistic missile, but in the 
field of peaceful production. We are 
relentless in this, and it will prove the 
superiority of our system.” 

In recent months, supporters of re- 
ciprocal trade point out, the Reds have 
brought up their heavy artillery on the 
economic front. Last year the Soviet 
Union and its satellites exported $3,- 
100,000,000 worth of products to the 
free world—an increase of 70 per cent 
in just four years. 

Supporters of reciprocal trade argue 
that if we block imports from our allies 
with high tariffs, friendly nations might 
turn to the Soviet Union for economic 
help. Thus they might fall into the 
paws of the Red bear. 

President Eisenhower warned Con- 
gress recently: “This [Red] challenge 

. cannot be ignored without the 
greatest risk to our way of life.” He also 
pointed out that more than 4,500,000 
American workers owe their jobs to 
foreign trade. These workers help ex- 
port six per cent of the total goods and 
services produced in the U. S. each 
year. In 1956, for example, the U. S. 
exported 40 per cent of its tread trac- 
tors, 26 per cent of its construction and 
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mining equipment, and 19 per cent of 
the trucks it manufactured. 

Other supporters of reciprocal trade 
point out that the U. S. is dependent 
upon foreign nations for many strategic 
raw materials essential to our way of 
life. These include nickel, tungsten, 
manganese, tin, rubber, chrome, and 
cobalt. Without these, we couldn’t pro 
duce intercontinental ballistic missiles 
or even tin cans! 


Fireworks Ahead 


A major battle over reciprocal trade 
is now shaping up on the floor of Con- 
gress. Its opponents want to kill the bill. 
If they can’t do this, they want to strip 
from the President his power to have 
the last word on a tariff change. They 
want to amend the Act to provide that 
a recommendation of the Tariff Com- 
mission be effective unless overruled by 
Congress within 60 days. Reason? Con- 
gress is extremely sensitive: to com- 
plaints from industries. It would prob 
ably seldom overrule the Tariff Com- 
mission’s requests for higher rates- 
something that President Eisenhower 
has frequently done. 

Today fireworks are already begin- 
ning to explode. Supporters and oppo- 
nents of reciprocal trade are lining up 
their forces. Sam Rayburn, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, says it 
will take “blood, sweat, and tears” to 
save the present Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. 


FOREIGN: TRADE: Our Exports and Our Imports 


In Billions of Dollars 





$20 








Problem: How to raise the amount of goods we import without lowering our exports. 
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Foreign Aid— 
Investment or Gift? 


Arguments for and against our foreign aid program 


A’ THE end of World War II, Eu- 
rope lay in ruins. Many factories 
and homes were bombed out shells. 
Weeds grew in the fields. 

East of these war-shattered nations 
rose the specter of communism. The 
Soviet Union was reaching out to pluck 
them behind the Iron Curtain. 

In January 1948, President Harry 
Truman asked Congress to approve an 
emergency aid program designed to 
help Europe rebuild its war-ravaged 
economy. Its objective: to stave off 
Communist aggression. 

Each year since then, Congress has 
appropriated billions of dollars for for- 
eign military and economic aid. Most 
of these billions went to help our allies 
repair their defenses. But many billions 
also went to help them rebuild their 
economies. 

Originally, all foreign aid was chan- 
neled to Europe. In recent years, the 
Far East, the Middle East, and South 
America have come in for a share. 

In 1955, President Eisenhower asked 
Congress to establish a permanent for- 
eign aid agency, the International Co- 
operation Administration. A majority in 


OTHER ASIA 
AND PACIFIC 


Congress okayed it. Since then, a grow- 
ing dumber of Congressmen have ob- 
jected to this new permanent status of 
foreign aid. They say foreign aid should 
end when “normal” world conditions 
are re-established. 

Since 1955, Congress has gradually 
cut back foreign aid appropriations. In 
1957, for example, President Eisenhow- 
er asked Congress to appropriate 
$3,900,000,000 worth of foreign aid. 
Congress gave him $3,400,000,000. 


Aid in Search of Peace 


Last month, President Eisenhower 
again asked Congress for a total of 
$3,900,000,000 worth of foreign aid. 
About $2,600,000,000 would go for 
military aid. The remaining $1,300,- 
000,000 would go for economic aid. 
About half of the $3,900,000,000 would 
be channeled into the Far East, about 
one fourth to the Middle East and In- 
dia, and the remaining one fourth to 
Europe, Africa, and South America. 

In his request for continued foreign 
aid, President Eisenhower told Con- 
gress: “If anyone wants to judge this 
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Chart adapted from New York Times 
Where U. S. foreign aid would go. Width of arrows is in proportion to spending. 
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program only on a ‘what’s-in-it-for-me’ 
basis, he can find all the justification he 
needs.” The President then cited a trio 
of countries—Iran, Greece, and South 
Viet Nam—where U. S. dollars had 
stemmed the Red tide. 

The President also pointed out a 
second reason for continued foreign 
aid: the Golden Rule. “If others want 
to add another element, ‘do unto others 
as you would have them do unto you,’ ” 
he stated, “I see no reason to apologize 

. if do-gooding helps America at 
the same time it helps our friends.” 

Former President Harry Truman and 
the leaders of Congress also threw their 
full support behind continued foreign 
aid. Said former President Truman: 
“People will forgive us for spending too 
much in the search for peace. They 
will never forgive us for refusing to 
spend enough.” 

But many Congressmen want to kill 
foreign aid. They point out the U. S. 
has granted a total of $40,000,000,000 
worth of aid to foreign nations since 
1948. Many of these nations now stand 
firmly on their economic feet. These 
Congressmen also view with alarm the 
recession now gripping the U. S. (see 
last week’s news pages). They are un- 
able to justify foreign aid to unem- 
ployed constituents who ask: “Why 
can’t we have the dollars the U. S. is 
giving away overseas?” 

Other Congresstnen say that a pro- 
gram of tariff reduction would be much 
more effective than direct aid (see pp. 
12-13). What point is there in pouring 
billions into a country, they ask, if we 
don’t help provide a market for that 
country’s goods? 


Lower Tariff vs. Aid 


These Congressmen admit that lower 
tariffs might hurt some U. S. industries. 
But, these lawmakers assert, why 
couldn't the Federal Government set 
up a “home aid” program to aid indus- 
tries hurt by increased imports? Such a 
program, they say, would be much 
cheaper than foreign aid. In the long 
run, they add, it would win us more 
friends overseas by making other na- 
tions trading partners with us rather 
than beggars waiting their turn for a 
handout. 

What is the outlook for President 
Eisenhower's foreign aid program? Few 
observers beiieve the President will be 
able te get foreign aid through Con- 
gress without seeing it slashed by sev- 
eral hundred million dollars. 
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Mid-Term 


Review Test 


Answer all questions unless your teacher gives you dif- 


ferent 


instructions. 


Questions are based on material 


in Senior Scholastic, Feb. 7, 1958, through March 14, 1958. 





My name 


My daa... 


My total score 
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1. Reading a Map 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following questions, write the correct 
answer. Each counts 2. Total, 10. 

e240 1. What is the name 
of the body of water that separates 
Egypt and Saudi Arabia? 


2. What 


. country is 
Syria’s northern neighbor? 


3. How is oil trans- 


ported from the Persian Gulf to the 
Mediterranean Sea? 


4. In what direction 
is the Nile River in Egypt flowing? 


ial 5. Does Jordan have 
any oil fields? 


ll. News in the U. S. 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements or questions, 
write the number preceding the word 
or phrase which best answers the 
question or completes the sentence. 
Each counts 3. Total, 30. 


a. What percentage of the pro- 


posed 1959 Federal budget is 
given to national security? 

1. 3% 3. 64% 

2.. 22% 4. 91% 

. In comparing the »U. S. and 
Russian satellites which have 
been launched, scientists in the 
U. S. have agreed generally that 
1. the U. S. was the first nation 

to launch a real satellite 
2. the three satellites launched 
will orbit for several years 
3. the effort is. hardly worth- 
while in terms of scientific 
information to be gained 
. the instruments carried by 
the U. S. satellite were su- 
perior technically to those 
carried by the Russian sput- 
niks 
__c. All of the following are argu- 
ments against a Federal law 
permitting wire-tapping by state 
and local officials, except 
1. Under the Fourth Amend- 
ment people have a right to 
be secure in their houses 
. The Fifth Amendment pro- 
vides that no person shall be 
compelled to be a witness 
against himself 


3. Where persons use the na 
tion’s public telephone sys 
tem to-plot against the pub 
lic welfare, then the police 
have a right to listen in 

4. The record shows that wire- 
tapping has been abused 
even by law enforcement 
agencies. 

. Since 1952 


been 


farm income has 

l. rising sharply 

2. steady and largely unchanged 

8. declining 

4. falling to new lows 

New York City is dealing with 

troublesome pupils in the schools 

in all of the following ways, 

except 

1. suspending the small per- 
centage who have been dis 
rupting instruction 

2. raising the 
age to 18 

3. establishing more special 
schools for troublesome pu- 
pils 

4. permitting assignment of a 
police officer when requested 
by the school principal 


school leaving 


__f. President Eisenhower has de 

clared that he favors adding 

two more Vice-Presidents for all 

of the following reasons, except 

1. The idea of the Founding 
Fathers that one Chief Ex 
ecutive is enough has proved 
impractical] 

. His illness resulted in part at 
least from the great 
under which he works 

. The President must not only 
study and sign important 
bills but must greet visiting 
dignitaries, lead his party 
etc. 

4. It is time consuming to su- 
pervise hundreds of agencies 


strain 


—_g. The first large atomic power 
plant in the U. S. went into 
action at 
1. Shippingport, Pa. 

2. Los Angeles, Calif. 
8. New York, N. Y. 
4. Oak Ridge, Tenn. 





—h. Foreign delegates to the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune Forum for High 
Schools have offered all of the 
following criticisms, except 
1. too much emphasis on social 
life 

2. too many subjects are easy 

8. uniform dress of students 
discourages individuality 

4. the intellectual is not held in 
sufficiently high esteem 
—i. The major purpose of the cur- 
rent Congressional investigation 
of independent agencies is to 
1. expose corrupt commission 
members 

2. determine whether the agen- 
cies are carrying out the pur- 
poses for which they were 
established 


8. determine whether rate in- 
creases requested by rail- 
roads and airlines are justi- 
fied 

4. determine whether the com- 
mittee counsel is qualified to 
conduct an inquiry of such 
broad scope 

__j. The number of men and women 
in our regular Armed Forces is 


about 
1. 500,000 3. 7,500,000 
2. 2,600,000 4. 13,000,000 


lll. Reading Graphs 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient infor- 
mation in the graphs on which to base 
a conclusion. Each counts 3. Total, 15. 
__l. Farmers made up over 30% of 

the total work force in 1910. 
__2. The greatest percentage of the 
estimated total work force in 
1975 will be made up of white- 
collar and professional workers. 
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3. Proportion of unskilled workers 
in the total work force increased 


between 1910 and 1955. 


. Major reason for the estimated 
increase in skilled workers is the 
increasingly technical nature of 
industrial production. 

. Although the proportion of white 
collar and professional workers 
has increased by about 10% be- 
tween 1910 and 1955, this is a 
negligible increase when com- 
pared with the increase in the 
proportion of unskilled workers. 


IV. Newsmakers 


On the line to the left of each of 
the names in Column A, write the 
number preceding the description in 
Column B which best matches it. 
Each counts 3. Total, 30. 


Column A 


Ezra T. Benson 

. Leonard Bernstein 
Wernher von Braun 
. Habib Bourguiba 
Donald G. Farrell 
Perez Jimenez 

. Richard Mack 

. Gamal Abdel Nasser 
Harold Stassen 
Sukarno 


da ho 0 oP 
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Column B 


West German prime minister 

FCC Commissioner 

Ex-dictator of Venezuela 

. President of Egypt 

. President of Indonesia 

. President of Tunisia 

. Former. special disarmament ad- 
viser to the President 

. Made “trip to the moon” 

. Leading missile scientist 

. Conductor of the N. Y. Philhar- 

monic 


11. Secretary of Agriculture 
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V. Government Dictionary 


Multiple Choice. Each counts 3. 
Total, 15. 


—a. caucus 
1. meeting of party members to 
determine stand on an issue 
. approval by Senate of ap- 
pointment made by President 
. secret voting procedure 
. the right of Congressional 
committees to investigate 
. bloc 
1. farm representatives 
2. lobbyists _ 
8. political organization on the 
local level 
4. group of lawmakers seeking 
to achieve same goal 
. seniority rule 
1. age limit on membership in 
Congress 
2. method of selecting commit- 
tees in Congress 
3. custom of selecting Congres- 
sional committee chairman 
who has served longest on 
committee 
4. custom of placing oldest 
members of Congress on the 
Rules Committee 
. ratification 
1. majority vote 
2. minority vote 
8. control of appointive jobs by 
4. 


ao 


a political party in power 
act of approving an appoint- 
ment or treaty 
. rider 

1. vigorous opponent of a pro- 
posed measure 

2. proposed legislation unre- 
lated to main content of a 
bill 


. an appropriation bill 


= CO 


the President who may ap- 


pear before Congressional 
committees 
| % of total 
work force 
40% 
30% 


20% 


10% 





. administrative assistant to - 
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End to Disability Puzzle? 


A bi-partisan group of nine Sena- 
tors has proposed a Constitutional 
amendment that would decide who 
would run the nation if a President 
became disabled. 

The proposed amendment would 
authorize the Vice-President to take 
over as “Acting President” whenever 
a President was unable to carry out 
the powers and duties of the Presi- 
dency. Such an amendment would 
require approval by a_ two-thirds 
vote of both houses of Congress and 
by three fourths of the states. 

Under the proposed amendment, 
a Vice-President could become “Act- 
ing President” whenever the Presi- 
dent declared in writing that he was 
not able to discharge the powers and 
duties of his office. If a President 
were disabled, and could not or 
would not ask the Vice-President to 
take over, a majority vote of the 
Cabinet could make the Vice- 
President the “Acting President.” 

When an incapacitated President 
became well again, he would resume 
his office by declaring in writing that 
his disability had ended. However, 
if the Vice-President believed the 
President was still disabled, he could 
appeal to Congress. If a two-thirds 
vote of both houses of Congress 
agreed with the Vice-President, the 
President would not be allowed to 
resume his office. Otherwise, the 
President could take over again 
seven days after he had filed notice 
that he intended to do so. 


>What’s Behind It: Article II, Sec- 
tion 1 of the U.S. Constitution states 
that if a President is unable “to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of the 
said office, the same shall devolve 
on the Vice-President.” 

But the Constitution does not say 
just who is to determine the Presi- 
dent’s “inability” to perform his job. 
Nor does it specify who is to deter- 
mine when the “inability” no longer 
exists and when the President can 
resume his powers. 

The “inability” problem has ap- 
peared four times in our history. 

The first occurred when President 


James Garfield was shot by an as- 
sassin in 1881. He lingered on his 
deathbed for 80 days before he died. 

The second occasion was Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson’s extended ill- 
ness from 1919 to 1921. Wilson suf- 
fered a stroke that left him paralyzed. 

The third and fourth cases have 
occurred during President Eisen- 
hower’s six years in office. He was 
hospitalized for several months by a 
heart attack in 1955 and for several 
weeks in 1956 by an operation. 

On these four occasions, our ship 
of state had to sail temporarily with- 
out a captain. Each time, there was 
talk of delegating powers to the Vice- 
President. Because of the Constitu- 
tion’s obscurity on the question, 
however, nobody acted. 

President Eisenhower has repeat- 
edly asked Congress to solve 
the disability question. Last month, 
he revealed he had “reached an 
understanding” with Vice-President 
Richard Nixon on what was to be 
done if Mr. Eisenhower once again 
became seriously ill (see “The Vice 
Presidency . . .” March 14 issue). 

Many Congressmen have insisted 


























that a Vice-President could not ex- 
ercise the powers and duties of the 
President unless he were sworn in as 
President. But Attorney General 
William P. Rogers insists that a Vice- 
President could legally take over as 
“Acting President” without being 
sworn in. The proposed Constitu- 
tional amendment, if okayed by 
Congress and three fourths of the 
states, would solve the disability 
problem once and for all. 


7 Points vs. Recession 


President Eisenhower announced 
a seven-point program designed to 
pump as much as $1,000,000,000 
into our slackening economy this 
year. 

The President's action came as un- 
employment surged to a 16-year high 
of 5,100,000 workers, and as other 
segments of the economy continued 
to feel the sting of a recession (see 
last week's news pages). 

To bolster employment and con- 
sumer buying power, the President: 

1. Ordered an increase in spending 
on flood control, watershed protec- 
tion, river and harbor improvement. 

2. Directed the Bureau of the 
Budget to spend $200,000,000 “sev- 
eral months earlier than previously 
planned” on the construction of 










Wide World photo 
WINNERS OF ANNUAL SCIENCE TALENT: SEARCH enjoy a laugh with Dr. 
James R. Killian Jr., President Eisenhower's special assistant on scientific matters 
(l. to r.Jz: Donald Jerina, 18, of River Grove, Ill, winner of $4000 scholarship; 
Jane Shelby, 17, Teaneck, N.J., $5000 scholarship; Dr. Killian, Reinier Beeuwkes III, 
17, Newton, Mass., top award of $7500; Dushan Mitrovich, 18, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass., $6000; and Neil Nininger, 18, Larkspur, Calif., $3000. Winners 
were selected from 25,000 high school students throughhout the nation. 
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roads, dams, and bridges, and on fa- 
cilities in national parks. 

>3. Granted to the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency an additional 
$200,000,000 to spur construction of 
low cost housing. 

4. Asked Congress to eliminate an 
amendment’ to the National High- 
way Act that now limits the amount 
of money which can be _ spent 
each year on road construction. If 
Congress okays this request, the 
states will be granted an additional 
$2,200,000,000 over three years. 

5. Orderéd the Defense Depart- 
ment to give preference to “labor sur- 
plus areas” (where unemployment is 
worst) when it awards defense con- 
tracts. This would cut unemploy- 
ment in such areas as the West 
Coast, Great Lakes region, and At- 
lantic Coast by creating new jobs. 
6. Ordered the Veterans Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Home Loan 
Bank to make more money available 
for mortgages. 

»7. Asked Congress to appropriate 
Federal funds to extend unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits to 39 weeks, 
instead of the 26 weeks or less now 
in effect in most states. 

The President's anti-recession pro- 
gram won the immediate support 
of many Republican Congressmen. 
Many Democrats, however, said the 
program did not go far enough. They 
urged immediate steps to extend 
public works programs even farther 
than the President suggested. 


Summit Still Words Only 


The U.S. and Séviet Russia remain 
deadlocked over the question of 
how to prepare for an East-West 
“summit conference.” 

Despite this, an exchange of dip- 
lomatic notes between both sides 
continues to pile up. Thus far, the 
Russians hold the record for word- 
age. Russian officials have penned 
28,000 words*to the U.S. on the sub- 
ject. U.S. officials have written 7,400 
words back to the Russians. 

What has everyone been writing 


about? For one thing, the U.S. has ~ 


been insisting that a foreign minis- 
ters’ meeting be held first—to pre- 
pare the ground for agreement at a 
summit meeting between Bulganin 
and Eisenhower (see Feb. 7 issue). 

Premier Bulganin kept saying 
“nyet” (no) to the American plan— 
until two weeks ago. Then, in what 
looked like a Russian turnabout, he 


agreed to a foreign ministers’ meet- 
ing. Bulganin asked that it be held 
in April, with the summit talks them- 
selves then set for June. 

The U.S. objected to a definite 
date in June. Secretary of State 
Dulles said the aim of the foreign 
ministers’ meeting should be to find 
out first whether there was enough 
chance of a profitable meeting at the 
summit. If not, said Dulles, a summit 
conference would be a waste of 
everyone's time—except perhaps for 
Red propagandists. 

Another major Russian-U.S. dis- 
agreement exists over Russia’s insist- 
ence on the right to reject any topic 
it doesn’t wish to discuss. Western 
observers say this would immediately 
doom any summit discussion of the 
reunification of Germany or of Com- 
munist rule of the captive nations of 
East Europe. The U.S., however, 
wants these two basic Cold War 


problems discussed. 


FCC Commissioner Quits 


A member of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Richard 
Mack, has resigned in the wake of 
charges that he used his position to 
further business interests of friends. 

The FCC is the Federal agency 
which licenses radio and TV broad- 
casting and oversees telephone, tele- 
graph, and cable communications 
(see March 7 issue, pages 18-19). 

Mr. Mack, a 48-year-old Floridian, 
admitted to a Congressional investi- 
gating committee that he had re- 
ceived personal loans from a friend 


who was interested in winning FCC 
approval for a TV channel in Miami. 
But he denied that this influenced 
his conduct as an FCC commissioner. 

Mr. Mack submitted his resigna- 
tion to President Eisenhower on the 
grounds that his usefulness to the 
FCC was “seriously impaired” by the 
charges made in the Congressional 
investigation. The President agreed. 


Army Discharges Curbed 


The U.S. Supreme Court ruled that 
a draftee’s pre-service activities 
cannot be used as the basis for a 
“less than honorable” discharge. 

In an 8 to 1 decision, the Supreme 
Court ruled that the type of Army 
discharge a soldier receives must be 
based entirely on his military record. 
Justice Tom Clark was the lone dis- 
senter. 

The Supreme Court's decision 
marked the first time that the na- 
tion’s highest civilian court held that 
it could review military discharges. 

The decision grew out of a case in- 
volving two draftees who received 
less than honorable discharges. The 
men were dismissed as “security 
risks” because of allegetl Communist 
activity before they were drafted. 
PWhat’s Behind It: A citizen being 
released from duty in the U.S. armed 
forces is given one of four types of 
discharge: 

1. If his conduct and performance 
have been satisfactory in every way, 
he gets an honorable discharge. 

2. Performance somewhat less sat- 
isfactory (including disciplinary ac- 
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4-H GIFT FOR IKE—Farm-owner Dwight D. Eisenhower flashes his famous grin 
as he accepts gift bellows for Gettysburg fireplace from 4-H Club visitors (/. to r.): 
Wendell Crites, 18, of Albion, Mich.; Wilda Story, 19, Savannah, Ga.; Doran 
Bollman, 18, Pulaski, lowa; Karyl Ann Benson, 19, Middleboro, Mass.; Charles 


Pickering, 19, Taylorsville, Miss.; 


and Clyde Templeton, 


18, Olin, N.C. 
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tion for minor offenses) gains him a 
general discharge “under honorable 
conditions.” 

3. A person with a bad conduct 
record or poor Army performance 
gets an undesirable discharge. 

4. Serious crimes committed in 
service are punished by a dishonor- 
able discharge. 

The type of discharge—like a 
school diploma—has an important 
bearing on its holder’s future. 

During the period from 1948 to 
1956, more than 700 men were re- 
leased from the Army with dis- 
charges other than “honorable”—be- 
cause their loyalty was questioned. 

These soldiers could not re-enlist, 
receive leave pay, obtain veterans’ 
bonuses or veterans’ benefits for 
housing, education, medical atten- 
tion, or tax relief. 

Some of these soldiers had 
flatly refused to answer any ques- 
tions about pro-Communist activi- 
ties. Some were relatives of alleged 
Reds. Others claimed they had once 
been Communists but were no 
longer. One soldier, with a “very 
good” service record, was given an 
undesirable discharge in 1956 largely 
because his mother, his brothers, and 
he had all been members of the Com- 
munist party six years before he 
joined the Army. The soldier in- 
sisted he had broken completely 
with the Reds long before he en- 
tered the Army. 

Two years ago, the Army decided 
to take another look at all discharges 
resulting from loyalty cases. Army 
Secretary Wilbur Brucker directed 
that the performance of a “security 
risk” while in the Army should have 
more bearing on his type of dis- 
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FACES IN THE NEWS—(1) James Wadsworth, U.S. Deputy Rep- 
resentative to the United Nations, has been named President 
Eisenhower's chief disarmament aide, replacing Harold Stassen, 
who resigned. (2) Maj..Gen. Carl Carlsson von Horn of Swe- 
den has been appointed new U.N. truce chief in Middle East. 
He replaces retiring Lt. Gen. E. L. Burns of Canada, who held 
post since U.N. intervened in 1956 Suez crisis. (3) University 
of California coed Kay Kerdraon gets ready to be a “‘cry baby” 


charge. Previously, his service rec- 
ord had been ignored—a policy 
which had left no room for the pos- 
sibility that the man’s views may 
have changed while in service. Sec- 
retary Brucker also ruled that cases 
involving “association” with known 
Reds, including relatives, should be 
given more careful consideration. 

The Army stressed, however, that 
it would continue to give less than 
honorable discharges to men whose 
loyalty remained clearly “in doubt” 
after careful review. 

Furthermore, the Army applied its 
“new policy” only to discharges 
made in the past two years. It re- 
fused to “upgrade” several hundred 
“less than honorable” discharges 
which had been given previously. 

The new Supreme Court decision 
now makes it possible for these men 
to sue the Army—if they can prove 
that their “less than honorable” dis- 
charges were not deserved. 


IN BRIEF 


Explorer II Fizzles. An attempt by 
the U.S. Army to launch a second Earth 
satellite, Explorer II, ended in flames 
high above the Earth. Explorer II was 
hurled far into space by a powerful, 
four-stage, Jupiter-C rocket. But it 
failed to orbit. U.S. rocketeers say the 
Jupiter-C’s last stage rocket motor prob- 
ably failed to ignite. Thus Explorer II 
apparently tumbled back into the 
Earth’s atmosphere and burned to a 
crisp from the friction of the air on 
its surface. 


New “North African Federation”? 
Morocco has a new proposal for ending 
France’s four-year-old war with the Al- 
gerian rebels. It has suggested that 
Algeria be joined with Tunisia and 
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for science—as she dons mask for air pollution experi- 
ment. Smeg was pumped inside mask to determine if 
eye irritation results from combination of smoke and fog. 
(4) Dr. Albert Navez beams as he receives word that two 
of his students at Newton High School, Newton, Mass., 
placed first and second in Science Talent Search (see p. 17). (5) 
Mrs. Marian Rosen, 24, Port Arthur, Tex., became one of young- 
est women admitted to practice law before U.S. Supreme Court. 


Morocco in a “North African Federa- 
tion.” This, says Morocco, would skirt 
the tricky question of independence for 
Algeria (see news pages, Feb. 28 is- 
sue). But the French say they have 
other plans. France wants Algeria in- 
cluded in a new Western defense and 
economic pact, instead. Other pact mem- 
bers would be the U.S., Britain, Italy, 
Spain, Tunisia, and Moroceo. 


Last U.S. Battleship Joins “Mothball 
Fleet.” The U.S.S. Wisconsin, 15-year- 
old veteran of Pacific battles in World 
War II and flagship of the Seventh 
Fleet during the Korean War, has been 
decommissioned by the Navy. This 
leaves the U.S. without a “ship of the 
line” for the first time since 1895. Vic- 
tim of an age in which aircraft carriers, 
nuclear-powered subs, and guided mis- 
sile cruisers rule the seas, the Wiscon- 
sin went into “mothballs” by the side of 
other valiant fighting ships of the past. 


Checking up on Columbus. Where 
did Christopher Columbus first set foot 
in the New World? According to the 
history books, it was on San Salvador, 
an island in the Caribbean. Not so, says 
a report recently issued by the Smith- 
sonian Institution of Washington, D.C, 
According to scientists there, Columbus 
really landed 200 miles to the south, 
in the Caicos Islands. Other authorities 
disagree, insisting that San Salvador 
really marks the spot. 


Quick 
ON THE 


1. Under the proposed Constitutional 
amendment, who would take over from 
a disabled President? How? For 
how long? 

2. Name 3 of the 7 ways the Presi- 
dent proposes to fight the recession. 
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Death of an EKagle 


The old man had told him he would never 


get close enough to the soaring bird 


SWORE that I'd kill that bird and I 

had reason forthis. We noticed that 
the bird came from White Peak. This 
mountain has an elevation of exactly 
one mile, and high up somewhere near 
the summit he must have his home; 
high up near the top, where there is 
an old chalk quarry. 

Near the top of White Peak the rocks 
are streaked with long veins of soft 
chalk and from far off they make a 
pretty striped effect. I think perhaps 
this is one of the reasons why the bird 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
from All In Our Day, by Manuel Komroff, 
published by Harper and Bréthers. Copy- 
right, 1942, by Manuel Komroff. 


chose this rocky crag, for the streaks in 
the rocks make it easy to hide up there. 
But this is only a theory of mine and 
I am not sure that it is correct. 

When the eagle first appeared in the 
sky we thought it was some kind of 
hawk. He never flew low enough for us 
to get a good look at him. And high up 
it is difficult to see his color or estimate 
his size. But I would never make this 
mistake again because there is a whole 
lot of difference between a hawk and 
an eagle. And the difference is not in 
size alone. There is a slow, heavy sway 
of the wings as it lifts and glides that 
is peculiar to the eagle. I know it now. 

Often I sat under a tree near the barn 
and watched this silent lone rider in 


By MANUEL KOMROFF 


the sky. I saw his gentle unfolding and 
that slow, easy flight with hardly a 
stroke of effort. I saw him bank a curve 
so gracefully, swing around, and glide 
in long coasting tours. All summer long 
I watched him and he seemed to grow 
bolder and fly much lower. 

His size was enormous and at times 
when he flew low you could see the fan 
of white quills on the underside of his 
great spread of wings. And because of 
his size I called him our “roc.” This is 
the name of the bird in the Arabian 
Nights that carried off Sinbad the 
Sailor. But this joke soon turned into a 
little domestic tragedy. 

He was riding low in a long coasting 
flight without the slightest motion of 
his wings. He must have been half a 
mile away or perhaps more, but then 
he seemed to get lower and hang over 
the barn. I could see then that his 
feathers were exactly the color of the 
unpainted weathered boards of the 
barn. 

Then he came still lower, and looking 
up, I could ‘see the spaces between his 
wing feathers and they made a very 
pretty pattern. But suddenly he seemed 
to stop in the air and remain still in one 
spot. How a bird is able to do this I 
cannot say. He stood still and he 
seemed to tremble and then he pointed 
his wings straight up in the air and he 
dropped like a stone, landing in the 
next field. And when he came down 
there was a terrible screech from a cat. 

The grass was high in this field and 
for an instant I could not see what had 
happened. But then with a slow, heavy 
flap of his wings the bird rose and the 
cat was firm in his claws. It screeched 
once more when it was in the air, a 
high shrill penetrating note followed by 
a smothered moan. Then it was silent. 

The bird swung low over the hills 
and was soon lost in the sky. It was 
then that I swore I would kill it. 

The old man—he was over seventy 
and spent his days in his easy chair— 
he said it was no use. “You could not 
get close enough to a bird like that.” 

I put a rifle in the back of the Ford 
and took the road up to White Peak. 
It was a long climb and I had to stop 
before I got to the top because the 
water in the radiator began boiling. I 
got out and looked around. The valley 
spread out below like a patch quilt of 





green and tan fields and you could see 
two little streams of water in the dis- 
tance glistening like crumpled white 
threads that had fallen carelessly on a 
soft carpet. 

It is strange that I had never seen 
the view from this spot before. I had 
taken some tourists up to the top last 
summer and we saw the big panorama 
but the view from this side of the 
mountain seemed more intimate, more 
rugged and a hundred times more 
beautiful. I lit my pipe, and even the 
tobacco seemed to taste very good. 

Soon the radiator was cool and I 
went up to the chalk top. I got out the 
rifle and climbed over the rocks and 
went all over the place. But there was 
no sign of any nest and the eagle was 
nowhere to be seen. It was quite a 
hopeless business and perhaps the old 
man was right. You could never get 
close enough to a bird like that. 

For a whole week, every morning I 
would drive the old Ford up the 
mountain. I went over every part of it 
and I would get back late in the after- 
noon quite hungry. But there was no 
bird to be seen. 

One day when I was high up and 
watching the clouds sailing overhead it 
began to rain—just a drizzling rain. But 
the rain seemed different high up. The 
drops were very cold and when they 
struck your face you had a delightful 
sensation that felt like the points of 
hundreds of little needles pricking your 
skin gently. But there was no bird to 
be seen. 

Then for several days I forgot about 
it but suddenly there was the bird again 
in the sky. Where he had been all these 
days would be impossible to say. 

Twice more I went up on the moun- 
tain and on the third time I was re- 
warded. I was’in the car and coming 
around a bend, and pretty high up, and 
there he was right in the road ahead 
of me, a distance of only about fifty 
feet. But he must have heard the car 
coming for he was already taking off 
and sailing away. 

Before I could stop the car he was 
up quite a distance and while he looked 
very slow and heavy he was no doubt 
moving through the air at a great rate; 
too fast to hit on the wing. If you had 
a shotgun and aimed ahead quite a bit 
you might take a chance and trust to 
luck. But a rifle seemed quite useless. 
But as he rose in the air I had a good 
look at him and I could see then that 
the white quills of his wing feathers 
were as thick around as sash cords. 

Two days later I went back to this 
same spot. I left the car some distance 
below and began walking through the 
woods. I climbed up a bit and got to 
a place over the road where I had seen 
the bird before. The leaves were be- 
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Presidential Timber 


By James Sipper, Luverne High School, Luverne, Alabama 


* Starred words refer to U. $. Presidents 
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. President who guided the U. S. 
through World War I. 
. President whose doctrine warned Eu- 
rope to keep “hands off” the Americas. 
. Civil War general who became 18th 
President of the U. S. 
. Yellowish-red horses. 
5. Long period of time. 
. U.S. President who served longest in 
office ( initials). 
. Recruit (abbr. ). 
. Pass away. 
. Consumed. 
23. American playwright who wrote 
Death of a Salesman (initials). 
5. Scientists work here (abbr.). 
. Residue left when wood is burned. 
. 31416. 
. Small bed. 
. Harry Truman once held this office 
(abbr. ). 
. African antelope. 
. Lincoln was frst President to belong 
to this party (abbr.). 
. Mercurial (abbr.). 
. Streets (abbr.). 
. Labor organization set up in 1935 
(abbr.). 
. U. S.. short story writer (initials). 
. Present President (initials). 
. Women’s Army Corps (abbr.). 
3. Lines (abbr.). 
. General who commanded Army of 
Confederacy. 
. Insect. 
. Center of our solar system. 
9, Just manage to make a living. 
Male sheep. 
. Religious object. 
. Divide. 
. Vice-President who became President 
at death of No. 16 Across. 
. 12th President of the U. S. 


. Neither, nor; either, 
. Sen. W. 


rig eh 


. U. S. Army colonel who fought ma- 


laria and yellow fever during con- 
struction of Panama Canal (initials). 
Anger. 


. Melted pork fat. 


Slow moving mollusk. 
Old Testament (abbr.). 
Kerr Scott represents this 


state, __..__* __ Carolina. 


. Speed contest. 
. Canadian province whose 


capital is 
Toronto (abbr.). 


: a soprano ( initials), 


ag of even. 
ore becoming President, 
= Battle of New Orleans. 


he won 


. Consume food. 

. Question. 

. He made the Gettysburg Address. 
. You speak with this. 

. Danger. 

. Touchdowns (abbr.). 


. No. 18 Down was first President to 


represent this party (abbr.). 


. Second (abbr.). 
. John Keats wrote “_ 


es 
Nightingale.” 
The driver's compartment in a motor 


truck. 


. Coarse cotton used for overalls. 


2. Wavy. 


4, Cartoon character, 


. Nickname 


So as 
of our President. 


7. Vex or irritate. 


. Series (abbr.). 
51. A cow makes this sound. 
2. Right 
. The southern extension of North 


(abbr. ). 


America (abbr.). 


. Antiaircraft (abbr.). 
55. President during construction of the 


Panama Canal (initi ls). 









go dancing? 

Spring is here; why isn’t the waltz 
entrancing? 

Maybe it’s because nobody loves me. 

Spring is here, I hear. 


Officially, the calendar says that 
March 20 is the first day of spring. 
Your kid brother already has his 
pockets jingling with marbles, your 
mother is poking hopefully around 
the tulip bed, your dad is talking 
about putting up the screens, and 
everybody seems to be humming, 
whistling, or singing—everybody, that 
is, but you. 

You may be the young man whose 
fancy is turning to thoughts of love— 
but right now it doesn’t look as if 
youre going to find it. You may be 
the girl whose head is full of dreams 
about a gay romance — but spring 
doesn't seem to make the dream 
come true. Disillusioned by spring 
magic already? You shouldn't be. 
[t's just the beginning of a season 
that’s full of promises; so keep your 
head and your heart high. Any- 
thing can happen. 


Q. I've dated a lot of girls and I 
like them for a while and then suddenly 
I don’t. Most of my friends go steady 
and I'd like to, too, but I'm afraid 
that I'd get tired of seeing one girl all 
the time. What should I do? 


A. Warm weather and blue skies 
seem to be the signal for everyone to 
climb on the merry-go-round of  ro- 
mance. It’s no fun standing on the 
side lines—but you're right to be cau- 
tious if you have the feeling you'll want 
to get off before the ride is over. If 
no lass with a delicate air has affected 
your heart, don’t fret. Love knows no 
season, and a special face can make 
your heart beat fast in January as well 
as in June, or in 1959 if not ’58. 

Meanwhile, although going steady 
seems to be the thing to do, you know 
you can't take it up as you would a 
new hobby, just to keep in step with 
the gang. If your heart doesn’t tell 
you that any one girl is the girl, then 
don’t try to use your head to convince 


oy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


Spring is here; why doesn’t my heart 














“We could make beautiful 
gether—your records and my Hi-Fi set!’’ 


your heart. A close relationship between 
two people has to be based on con- 
sideration and honesty as well as affec- 
tion. If you have misgivings abcut the 
duration of your affection, you're not 
being considerate of Julie or honest in 
letting her believe you’re more serious 
than you are. 

When you're standing outside, it’s 
easy te think you can manage a rela- 
tionship so that no one gets hurt. Yet 
once another human being’s emotions 
are involved, you'll find that you can’t 
dictate how another person will react 
and feel. Don’t be tempted to experi- 
ment with your own or someone else’s 
emotions on the chance that maybe 
things will work out. Keep following 
your present dating plan until you 
meet the girl who can make your heart 
say “This is it!” and mean it. 


Q. I like a boy who hardly ever 
pays any attention to me. I'm sure he 
knows I like him because one of his 
friends told me that he knows. When 
he doesn’t talk to me, I feel as if it’s 
the end of the world. I go out with 
other boys but I keep wishing I were 
with him. What can I do? 


A. An early case of spring fever can 
be devastating. You're up, you're down, 
and when your feet are on the ground 
you're running around in a.circle. You 
know there are 27 people in your Eng- 
lish class—but the only one you're con- 
scious of is Dave. 

Facing facts, the way you feel about 
Dave looks like a one-sided infatuation. 
You may want to dash around chasing 
rainbows but you'd better try to keep 
your feelings under cover. If Dave 
hasn’t shown any indication of heart 
palpitations because of you, any out- 
and-out attempts to attract his attention 
will only be embarrassing to him and 
make him even less inclined to ask 


you for a date. 
Nothing is as fatal to a relationship 
that hasn’t even begun to bud, as let- 


® Christian Science Monitor 
music to- 


ting Dave know you've fallen hook, 
line, and sinker before he’s made any 
move at all. It’s fine to let a boy know 
(subtly, of course) that you're inter- 
ested, but it’s poor psychology to wrap 
yourself up as a present for someone 
who hasn’t batted an eyelash over you. 
Right now your best tactic is retreat. 
You can’t get anywhere trying to pres- 
sure Dave into liking you. When he 
knows youre not going to be a source 
of irritation any more, you might be- 
come a source of attraction. 

An infatuation is intense and con- 
suming for a while, but since there’s 
no relationship to support it, it will 
burn itself out if you let it. If Dave 
doesn’t show any signs of liking you 
in a special way, you owe it to yourself 
to look around for a less aloof heart. 


Q. I broke up with my boy friend 
three weeks ago because we disagreed 
all the time. I have other dates now 
but I don't like them as much as I 
like Peter. Do you think I should try 
to get Peter back? 


A. It’s a very natural thing to wish 
you were in love again, but once a 
romance is over it takes a small miracle 
to bring it back to life. You may think 
about all the wonderful times you had 
with Peter, but you can’t let them ob- 
scure the fact that the good times gave 
way to constant quarreling. A patched 
up romance is a big gamble, and usually 
means reviving all these past problems. 

Unfortunately, no Prince Charming 
is likely to rush in and fill up the gap 
in your life right away. It takes time 
to know a person well, and naturally 
the boys you're dating casually now 
can’t be expected to take Peter’s place. 
But give them, and yourself, a chance. 
Don’t brood about a relationship that 
died a natural death but, instead, keep 
your mind and your heart open to 
future possibilities. A new romance can’t 
come along unless you're looking ahead 
into the future—instead of into the past. 

















NEW! ANSCO SUPER HYPAN 
FILM SPEED 500 TO 1000 


world’s finest grain super-speed film 
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This picture was taken without flash; 
1/25 sec. at f/3.6! 


Now you can shoot faster, and better! 


As you probably know, the trouble with most fast films (up 

to now) has been grain; too much grain. You make an en- 

largement, and suddenly that fine wallet-size print is full of 

“freckles!’’ SUPER HYPAN is the first and only film that 

combines high speed plus the smooth grain of medium-speed 

films! You can shoot the fastest kind of action. You can 

take pictures in dim light without flash—real sharp pictures An S CO 
because there is no need to open your lens all the way. 

And best of all,-when you do enlarge one of them, you know —r year ety H04 somes cor 
it’s going to come out looking sm-o-o-th—with less grain 

and sharper from edge to edge! Get a few rolls today! 
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Bonus Babies 


H, OH, those big league clubs are 

still playing “strike it rich.” Latest 
young “phenom” to be hit with a pot 
of gold is Dave Nicholson, husky young 
outfielder from Southwest H. S., St. 
Louis, Mo. The Baltimore Orioles had 
to shell out $110,000 to land this 6-foot- 
4-inch, 210-pound “beauty.” Everybody 
but the Detroit Tigers bid madly for 
his socking services. 

So far as I know, that makes Dave 
the third highest-priced..bonus baby in 
history. Sharing No. 1 honors at $125,- 
000 apiece were pitchers Billy Joe 
Davidson, who never tossed a ball for 
Cleveland, and Frank Bauman, who 
still hasn’t come through for Boston. 

Very few of these bonus kids ever 
produce in the big time. For every 
bonus boy who makes good, there are 
$400,000 worth of failures. Pitcher 
Paul Pettit produced exactly one victory 
for the $100,000 the Pirates shelled out 
for him. Marty Keough still hasn’t done 
anything for the $100,000 he received 
from the Boston Red Sox. Another 
$100,000 beauty, catcher Bob Taylor 
of Milwaukee, is still a question mark. 

Other expensive duds include: Joe 
Amalfitano, $75,000 (Giants); Gerry 
Zimmerman, $77,000 (Boston); Ed 
Cereghino, $50,000 (Yankees); Frank 
Leja, $45,000 (Yankees); and John 
Swango, $36,000 (Baltimore). 

Not one of these fellows-played a 
dime’s worth of baseball in the big 
leagues. In the so-so class, you can put 
Dick Wakefield, the original bonus 
baby. Back in 1941 the Tigers dished 
out the then unheard-of sum of $52,000 
for this husky slugger. Dick had two 
good years, then became strictly a run- 
of-the-mill player. Nine years later the 
Tigers “pitched” $85,000 to a young 
catcher, Frank House. Though still 
standing, this House was heavily over- 
priced, 

The jury is still out on such bonus- 
baby pitchers as Mike McCormick, 
$60,000 (Giants); Johnny Derrington 
$60,000 (White Sox); Artie Swanson, 
$50,000 , (Pittsburgh); and Paul Giel, 
$70,000 (Giants). 

Strangely enough, it’s the lower- 
priced bonus babies who've come 
through in great style. Back in 1948 
the Phillies forked over $25,000 to a 
husky right-handed pitcher from Michi- 
gan State—and never regretted the in- 
vestment. That fellow was—Robin Rob- 





International News photo 
For $25,000, the Detroit Tigers got 
themselves a gold mine in Al Kaline. 


erts! Five years later the Tigers gave 
$25,000 to an 18-year-old Baltimore 
schoolboy named Al Kaline. What a 
deal that was! 

The McDaniel brothers, Lindy and 
Von, have proved rare bargains for St. 
Louis at $50,000 apiece. The old Bos- 
ton Braves shelled out $65,000 for 
Johnny Antonelli, who proved how 
smart they were—after they traded him 
to the Giants! And wouldn’t you call 
Bob Friend a bargain at $17,500— 
which is what the Pittsburgh gifted him 
for his signature? 

Now, please don't complain about 
my figures. Few clubs let anyone know 
exactly what they pay in bonuses, In 
most instances, the. sports *writers just 
guess at the figure. That’s why the price 
in your paper may be as much as $20,- 
000 off the price in mine. 


Diamond Dust 
> The name “Marty Keough” (the Red 
Sox’s $100,000 bonus baby) rang a bell 
somewhere. It sent us all the way back 
to our center-field files. And sure 


enough, we made the “catch.” 

Marty is a former Scholastic Maga- 
zines’ All-American H. S. football’ star! 
He made the first honor team we ever 








picked (1951). And what a football 
player he was! In his senior year at 
Pomona (Calif.) High, he averaged 7.5 
yards every time he carried the ball- 
gaining a total of 1,309 yards. And he 
connected on 121 out of 209 passes for 
1,438 more yards. 

He also averaged 44.5 yards on 40 
punts, scored 28 touchdowns, passed 
for eight other tds, kicked four extra 
points, and was considered the best 
defensive back in Southern California. 

Every college on the coast offered 
him a scholarship, but Marty—a long 
ball clouting outfielder in the spring 
went for the Boston bonus “bundle.” 

After five pretty good years in the 
bushes, Marty looked as though he 
were going to make the big time last 
year. But he missed. He’s now up for 
another trial. The inside dope on him 
is: “Fast, fair power, good fielder, arm 
weakest point.” Strange, isn’t it—a fel- 
low who could throw a football the way 
he did can’t do it with a baseball! 
> Whenever Daddy starts giving you 
the business about the old-time pitchers 
being superior to the “moderns,” just 
point to Warren Spahn. Despite the 
livelier ball, shorter fences, and bette: 
bats, the Milwaukee southpaw con 
tinues to set all sorts of records. He al- 
ready has won 20 gamés more times 
(8) and pitched more shut-outs (41) 
than any lefty in the 82-year history of 
the National League. 
> There’s a saying in baseball that all 
you need is one “big” season in the 
big leagues and you can then coast 
for at least five more years. Big league 
clubs hate to give up on anyone who's 
proved he could do it. They'll hang on 
to a flop for years and years, hoping 
he'll regain the magic he had in his big 
year. Most times the flop keeps flop- 
ping. But every once in a while, they 
will come back in amazing fashion. 

Take Roy Sievers, for example. He 
broke into the big time with a bang, 
hitting .306 for the old St. Louis 
Browns. He was definitely rookie of the 
year in 1949. But when he slipped to 
.238 the next year, he appeared to have 
been a flash-in-the-pan. His batting 
averages over the next six years were 
as follows: .225, .200, .270, .232, .271, 
and .253. That gave him a lifetime 
average of .259. 

Now, at the age of 34, with seven 
years behind him in which he could 
never hit more than .271, wouldn't you 
say he definitely hdd no future ahead 
of him? Of course you would! 

So what did Mr. Sievers proceed to 
do in 1957? Just clout .301 with 42 
homers and 114 runs batted in—the last 
two marks topping the American 
League! _ 

No wonder our big league clubs hate 
to give up on anyone! 

—HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





“7 LIKE THE COAL 
INDUSTRY... 
IT’S A MAN’S 
BUSINESS !” 


says Mack H, Shumate, an 
assistant General Manager at a 
. large Eastern coal company 


“The work is interesting! There are openings in all 
phases of coal mining for young engineers. Improved 
safety techniques, new transportation systems, better pro- 
duction methods make coal a vital industry. And you'll 
find that coal mining is a young man’s business!” 


“Of course, this demand for coal mining engineers means 
a wide-open field for promotion and advancement. And 
you start at a good salary, too! Wages in the coal industry 
are as high as or higher than any other industrial field— 
and you'll have plenty of leisure time. You'll live well as a 
coal mining engineer!” 


“As our nation grows, so does the coal industry. The 
great demand for coal means that the coal industry must 
use the newest machines and latest technical information 
in producing it. Asa result, coal producers need engineers 
now and will need even more in the years ahead.” 
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“Research, too! In our system of competitive free enter- 
prise, privately-owned coal companies must be progres- 
sive ... always on the look-out for better ways to do 
things. A great deal of work remains to be done in this 
field and many independent research programs offer 
great opportunities for young men.” 





**Find out about mining scholarships 
\ offered by coal companies. 
' Send coupon below now for 
descriptive literature !’’ 
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Death of an Eagle 
(Continued from page 21) 


ginning to turn and they made a dry 
rustle in the breeze. They crumbled 
under your feet as you tramped be- 
tween the trees and it made a soft 
crunching sound. Soon it would be 
autumn and then the snows of winter 
would cover the entire mountain and 
all nature would be deep in the ground 
asleep. 

I found a split in a rock that was so 
big you could walk into it for a distance 
of about ten feet. I got into this little 


corridor and sat down and lit my pipe. 
I examined the sides of the rock and 
wondered at the power of frost and 
how so great a rock could be split so 
clean. How gentle nature could be and 
at times how violent! Suddenly I looked 
up and there he was in the sky. 

He was not far away. I watched him 
carefully and I saw him come down 
and perch on a tall rock quite close. 
He was facing the valley and looking 
down into it. Once he raised his wings 
just to smooth his feathers but he did 
not fly off. This was my chance. 

Slowly I reached down, and bringing 
the rifle up, I aimed very carefully. I 


Make. Summertime 
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Now's the time to start planning for a 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON Hummer Summer 
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transportation. 


For the complete story on what a summer on a Hummer can 
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write for free literature. 


"As little as $17.00 per month after minimum down payment; 
includes fire, theft and collision ‘insurance; local taxes; freight; carrying charges. 
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Dept. SS, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





brought the bead down over the full 
length of his form and then began 
raising it as I increased the pressure on 
the trigger. As soon as I heard the crack 
of the shot, I followed it with another 
as quickly as I could. 

The wings unfolded and before they 
were full out the bird was in the air, 
rising slowly with his spread reaching 
out wider and wider. I was certain then 
that I had missed him. But then sud- 
denly he took a heavy list and started 
down in a circular swoop, slipping side- 
ways, and bang! He landed with a 
heavy crash in the road below me. 

“I've got him!” I cried. “I've got 
him!” And I started as fast as I could 
for the spot where I saw him fall. 

There he was, a great bird fallen. 
A master of flight with his head in the 
dust. The little eye in his head glanced 
out with a glassy stare. It is this glance 
that can cut the air from a mile above. 
And there was a metallic glisten on his 
hard beak, like the polish of a plumed 
helmet of a fallen Roman warrior—he 
also wounded to death. 

Oh, bird, or whatever you are, and 
all that you are master of—the air, the 
sky, the invisible paths above the clouds 
that lead from summit to summit far 
up in a world rare and uncharted—al] 
you are master of is now ended. It has 
been taken away from you and the ugly 
ground which is foreign to your nature 
must now be your resting place. You 
who flew so high through clouds and 
mist and air must now rest your wings 
among stones, gravel, loose earth, prictk- 
ly grass, and entwining weeds. 

All this because of a little ball of 
lead and a determination to kill you; 
because . . . I watched him carefully. 
A trembling toek hold of his powerful 
frame... . / All because I swore I would 
kill you, and day after day I climbed 
up on this mountain and crept in and 
out of the rocks and concealed myself 
as though [ were a thief; and all the 
time the bullet was ready in the bore 
of the rifle designed by the cunning of 
man to deal out little sudden parcels 
of death. And I waited and waited, and 
day after day, and now today . . . Bang! 
And I got you. 

Yes, there is blood on your slate-gray 
feathery breast, and it is dark and re- 
sembles a thick deep rich wine. It is 
the color of a madder used by a great 
master of painting for the cloak in a 
dark and tragic scene. I never knew a 
blood could be filled with such rich 
power. 

You thought you could fly with a 
bullet in you; and you tried. You went 
up a bit and then like a ship out of 
control and with a heavy list you were 
lost. Then came the plunging swoop 
with a revolving skid and a dash into 
the ground that would crush any frame 
and shatter any anatomy. And now 





from beak to tail a trembling has set up 
all because. . . . What is this ancient 
hate that flaps and bangs like a loose 
door in the heart of man! 

I came a bit closer. There he was on 
his side with one huge wing spread out 
beneath him as though it were a mat to 
rest upon. Now I had a full view of his 
great size and I could see his heavy 
curved beak and his powerful claws. 
The brown jointed talons with their 
long curved nails were as thick around 
as my fingers. I came still a bit closer. 

His muscles were twitching and the 
nerves or muscle cords were drawing 
tight. And all this mechanism that was 
limp and free would soon be hard, rigid 
and dead. Dead as a rock is dead. Dead 
as the ground is dead. Dead like the 
things that surround man. His property. 
His money. His jewels and all his great 
hollow treasures. Dead like man who 
walks the earth a corpse, with pomp 
and grievances; and with his over- 
powering passion for hatred and his 
greatest desire his longing to kill. 

Why did these wild thoughts come 
crowding into my mind at this time? 
Why so late? 


Suddenly the giant talons of the bird 


began opening and closing very quickly. 
They were clutching at something that 
they could not grasp. And the under- 
neath leg with a nervous convulsion 
began moving back and forth, brushing 
the dust of the road into the air. Then 
the giant body turned and raised itself 
by its wing, and placing its heavy feet 
wide apart, set itself straight iip and 
once more stood with its head looking 
into the sun. 

Slowly the wings spread out and the 
body tilted forward as though ready to 
set off in flight. But a heavy trembling 
set in and it was unable to rise from 
the ground. Once more he straightened 
up and once more he was shaken down 
to the ground by an unseen force. And 
now, unable to rise, he beat the ground 
with his wings and raised a dust and 
made a scraping sound. And he rolled 
over and beat again with his wings and 
he dragged himself to the edge of the 
road, to a spot where there was a great 
drop. For an instant he hung perched, 
half on and half off, and then with a 
sudden twisting jerk he threw himself 
off into space. 

Down, down, down he sailed with 
one wing out in a dizzy corkscrew whirl. 
Down he went and then he crashed 
into the trees below. There was a sharp 
crack of breaking branches and _ his 
body was lost from sight. 

It was rough land, rocky and full of 
brambles that scratched my hands and 
face and tore my clothes as I started 
down to find him. But it was no use. 
Where he could have concealed his 
dying body I was unable to imagine. 
I searched al] over but it was no use. 


The great bird that I shot would not 
surrender his body to man. 

Then I climbed back to the road and 
there in the dust I found a great wing 
feather with its enormous white quill. 
I brushed the dust off it and put it care- 
fully inside my jacket and started home. 

I sat under a tree near the barn and 
took out that wonderful feather and 
looked at it. It was very beautiful and 
most gracefully curved. And the quill 
was so white and clean and it ran up to 
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the tip with a line, fine and graceful. 
More graceful than anything in man. 
And this feather, so frail, 
plowed unseen furrows through miles 
and miles of sky eternal] and blue. 

But now the sky over me was grow- 
ing dark and soon it would be black 
and night. And that bird somewhere 
hidden from the sight of man must 
now be closing his eye for a long dark 
night. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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At Bell Telephone Laboratories 


RESEARCH WORKS FOR THE NATION 


Do you know where the Nike 
missiles were developed, the DEW 
line radar net was engineered, the 
transistor was invented? These and 
many other developments and dis- 
coveries came from Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, along with countless 
improvements to make your tele- 
phone service better. 


Bell Telephone Laboratories is 
the largest research center of its 
kind in the world, employing some 
3100 scientists and engineers. Its 
principal assignment is doing re- 
search and development work in 
the field of communications. 


The Labs are famous for the view 


that scientific research is a creative 
effort, and that imagination is as 
important as knowledge in the solu- 
tion of problems. By leaving the 
beaten track and searching any- 
where that is necessary for the 
“whys” and “hows” of the physical 
world, Bell Labs scientists have 


made their significant discoveries. 


This is research that works for 
the nation in two ways. It aids our 
defense effort, and it constantly im- 
proves the telephone service that 
you, your family and the nation 
enjoy every day. 
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Forum Topic 


(Continued from page 7) 


the piano, do you play both the black 
and white keys? 

Rina: Yes. You don’t mix them all to- 
gether. You don’t have a coffee-colored 
keyboard. 

Ben (Ghana): But you can’t play a 
melody by playing the white keys 
alone. Your policy of apartheid is non- 
sense. For example, you have nine uni- 
versities in South Africa—and only one 
is for Negroes. 

Rina: We have plans right now for 
building several more black universities. 

Ben: Still, you now have only one for 
Negroes and eight for whites. And your 
population is twelve million Negroes 
and only two million whites. Do you 
think this is a fair deal? 

Rina: I think it is, yes. For this rea- 
son: Education in South Africa is free 
for the black people. That’s not the case 
for the whites. Do you know who pays 
fifteen million pounds a year for black 
education? 

Ben: You pay it from your taxes. 

Rina: Yes, white taxes! 

Yilma (Ethiopia): Rina, is the apart- 
heid, or segregation, policy in South 
Africa voluntary or forced? 

Rina: It’s done by law. 


Yilma: Do the Negroes take part in 
forming the law? 

Rina: The Negroes in the Cape prov- 
ince have developed, and within the 
native reserves have full say. 


Races in the Parliament 


John Torode (United Kingdom): 
Rina, exactly what representation does 
your colored population have within the 
national parliament? 

Rina: There are four colored repre- 
sentatives. 

John: Aren’t they white representa- 
tives of the colored population? 

Rina: They are. 

John: And how many representatives 
are there for the white people? 

Rina: There are a great many more. 

John: It runs into several hundreds, 
doesn’t it? 

Rina: Yes. 

John: I may be slow on these things, 
but it seems to me a little bit out of 
balance, doesn’t it? 

Rina: 1 think that at present our 
Senate—which is the main body in the 
central government—has 13. Senators 
who work only for the blacks. 

John: And what race are they? 

Rina: White. 

Moderator: John, you in Britain be- 
long to the Commonwealth, as does 
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South Africa. Don’t you think Britain 
has to share some responsibility here? 

John: Yes, inasmuch as we gave 
South Africa independence before the 
white people there were ready for it. 
I’m afraid we left very few safeguards 
for the colored population. And such 
safeguards as we left have been care- 
fully whittled away in the past few 
years. I am ashamed that Britain did 
this. And many people in Great Britain 
are ashamed that South Africa is in the 
Commonwealth. That is why, in other 
colonial areas, we are trying to develop 
a common electoral role before we give 
a country self-government. 

Rina: Could I just point out to you, 
John, that during the British reign of 
South Africa, nine Bantu wars were 
waged! And might I ask what Britain 
does at present for Kenya and the pro- 
tectorates against Mau Mau terrorists? 

Yilma (Ethiopia): I don’t like to say 
this because I like Rina personally very 
much. But because of her attitude, and 
that of her country, I'm afraid Africa 
may become a nation of wars between 
black and white. 

Rina: Actually Yilma is my 
friend in the Forum group. 

Foluke (Nigeria): Then if we have 
two people being friends, maybe others 
can become friends too—and gradually 
all Africa will be friends! 

Yilma: There might come a time 
when the whites will be overthrown by 
the blacks. I’m looking forward to that. 

Ben (Ghana): No, we shouldn’t do 
that! The world is for all races. What 
we want is for all races to regard each 
other as brothers. 


best 


Time—the Only Solution 


Beshir Abdel Gadir (Sudan): When 
I first came to America, my prejudices 
were very strong against white people. 
It seemed to me that they felt superior 
and wanted colored people to feel in- 
ferior. I was convinced that American 
democracy was nothing but ink on pa- 
per, that you talked about democracy 
but did not allow freedom to some 
people in your own country. Now | 
have found that many Americans are 
ashamed of their race problems—not 
only on one side, but both sides. | 
know, too, that you are not the only 
country with such a problem. 

Moderator: What about the future? 

Beshir: At first I thought Americans 
had a negative approach because they 
just said: “Time is the only solution.” 
I realize now that democracy is a slow 
process. I have been to meetings where 
I saw whites and Negroes looking at 
each other in an ordinary way, co- 
operating to build a stronger society. 
I feel that there is a new spirit in 
America against the color bar. And this 
spirit is coming from the depths of 
people’s hearts 





Death of an Eagle 


(Continued from page 27) 


I looked over me and the sky was 
empty. Not a single speck appeared in 
the whole vast heaven. And with the 
death of the eagle it will be empty for 
a long, long while. Empty and lonely. 
And there will be no reason to climb 
up on the mountain except to show off 
the view to stupid tourists who do not 
know what they see. There will be no 
reason to go up alone on the mountain 
and feel the cold spray of rain high up 
and breathe in the rare fragrance of a 
high lofty place. Lofty and wild. 

The eagle is dead. And it is time to 
go into the house and put the rifle back 
in its rack. 

The old man was sitting in his easy 
chair. He was very old and soon he too 
would close his eyes on a long dark 
space but it would be soft and easy 
andgin comfort. He saw me put the gun 
in its rack and he said: “Been up after 
that bird again? Well, I don’t think you 
will ever get close to him.” 

There was no need for reply. And 
somehow or other I was ashamed, for 
in a sense the old man was right. I 
would never be able to get close to him. 
Not in life, nor in death. 


The Sudan 


(Continued from page 10) 





weeks, an Egyptian-inspired border dis- 
pute has developed into a serious crisis 
between the two neighbors. 

Early last month, President Nasser 
of Egypt sent a curt note to the Su- 
danese government. The note demanded 
that the Sudan immediately hand over 
to Egypt 6,800 square miles of Su- 
danese-administered territory north of 
the 22nd parallel (see map). Basis of 
the Egyptian claim: an 1898 agreement 
between Egypt and Britain fixing the 
22nd parallel as the political boundary 
separating Egypt and the Sudan. 


New Dispute with Egypt 


What Egypt failed to mention was 
the fact that it had also agreed, in 
1902, to Sudanese administration of 
the territory in question. Nor did Egypt 
say why it suddenly was raising a fuss 
over the border area after 56 years of 
silence. (One explanation: the reported 
discovery there of rich gold, oil, and 
other mineral resources. ) 

Sudan’s reaction to the Egyptian 
ultimatum was swift and firm. Prime 
Minister Khalil accused the Egyptians 
of “plotting aggression.” He called for 
immediate action by the United Nations 
Security Council to forestall “armed 
conflict.” Khalil objected even more 
strongly when the Egyptian govern- 


ment sent vote-takers, guarded by po- 
lice, to poll the inhabitants of the dis- 
puted territory as part of the plebiscite 
approving the Egyptian-Syrian Union 
(see February 28 issue). 

Meanwhile, the Sudanese population 
rallied almost as one man in protest 
against Egypt’s threatening moves. 
Many Sudanese angrily charged Nasser 
with interfering in Sudan’s own na- 
tional elections, scheduled to begin 
February 27. They said he was trying 
to bully Sudanese voters into backing 
pro-Egyptian parties at the polls. 

Sudan’s determined stand caused 
Egypt's strong man to backtrack. At an 
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emergency meeting of the United Na- 
tions Security Council, Egypt agreed 
to postpone its territorial claim until 
after the Sudanese elections. 

Most Western observers believe that 
Egypt will now wait to see what type 
of government emerges from the recent 
Sudanese national elections. If the new 
regime turns out to be friendly to 
Egypt, they say, Nasser may go along 
with a compromise solution to the bor- 
der dispute. If, on the other hand, 
Prime Minister Khalil’s staunchly anti- 
Nasser Umma party is _ triumphant, 
Egypt may be counted on to stir up 
trouble along the border again. 
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port softer, smoother, lovelier skin in 
5 days. And Cuticura guarantees it—or 
returns your money. Get the full treat- 
ment and see for yourself. 


1. Mild, superemollient Cuticura Soap 


| for daily lather-massage. No other soap 


contains its remarkable 
skin-softening, skin- 
smoothing ingredients. 


2. Creamy Cuticura Ointment to soften, 
gently stimulate and improve your skin 
overnight as it eliminates blackheads, 
helps relieve dryness and pimples. 


3. Greaseless, fast-acting Cuticura 
Medicated Liquid on trouble spots dur- 
ing the day to cleanse antiseptically— 
soothe instantly—remove excess oili- 
ness—check blemish-spreading bacteria 
—speed healing. At drug counters. 
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ing performance of a ShakeSpeare Wonderod — and 
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speare straight-fibez, tubular glass construction. So light 
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Model GCI0, one of 49 dif- 
ferent MacGregor glove and 
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Gus Bell, All Star center fielder 
for the Cincinnati Redlegs and 
member of the MacGregor Ad- 
visory Staff of Champions. 
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> This TV week starts off slowly, al- 
though Sunday, March 23, has two 
good offerings. The old English fable 
about “Dick Whittington and His Cat” 
will be given on The Shirley Temple 
Storybook (NBC-TV). Young Jack Di- 
mond-will play Dick, Rhubarb will be 
the cat, and Martyn Green (of Gilbert 
& Sullivan fame) will be the chief sup- 
porting actor. NBC-TV will also carry 
its regular Mr. Wizard show. This Sun- 
day, Mr. Wizard will discuss the in- 
ventions of Leonardo da Vinci. 


> The Australians call it “out back,” 
but you'll call it fascinating when you 
follow High Adventure with Lowell 
Thomas, Monday, March 24. Thomas 
and his CBS-TV crew will show you 
the kangaroos and primitive aborigines 
who live in the remote Central Aus- 
tralian Desert. Then change guides on 
your safari and tag along with Quentin 
Keynes, this week’s guest on Bold Jour- 
ney (ABC-TV). Quentin is looking for 
a rare dodo bird on the islands of 
Mauritius, Rodrigues, and Reunion. He 
also battles and captures a deadly 12- 
foot devil rayfish. Monday is topped 
off by the Hallmark Hall of Fame, 
which will present an original drama 
by James Costigan called “The Little 
Moon of Alban.” The NBC-TV script 
concerns a girl (Julie Harris) who en- 
ters a convent after her lover is killed 
in the war. But she meets a fine man 
and is presented with a difficult, soul- 
searching decision. 


> The life of Archimedes, the Greek 
mathematician and physicist who dis- 
covered the principles of specific grav- 
ity, will be presented on Telephone 
Time (ABC-TV) on Tuesday, March 
25. It is titlked “Man of Principle.” 


> Hold on to your hats, for Wednesday, 
March 26, is the BIG night for Holly- 
wood. That's right, it’s Oscar night. For 
the first time, the movie industry itself 
will sponsor the show (no automobile 
commercials) during which the Acad- 
emy of Motion Picture Arts and Sci- 
ences will present its annual awards. 
Look for it on NBC-TV. 


> We'll end this week of viewing on a 
sweet note, the kind sung by Pat Boone 
on his Pat Boone Chevy Showroom. 
The popular ABC-TV star will have the 

zany Vagabonds as his guests. 
Check your local papers for time and 
channel of each of these fine shows. 
—Dicx KLEINER 





Thoroughly Diplomatic 


An ambassador failed to recognize a 
young lady and she reproached him 
with: “Why, Mr. Ambassador, you 
don’t remember my name!” 

0,” he replied glibly, “for when 
we fast met I was sure your beauty and 
accomplishments would soon compel 


someone to change it for you.” 
Cambridge, England, Daily News 


Bulging Biceps 

The late Bernarr Macfadden, physi- 
cal culturist, was enthralled by his first 
symphony concert and could not stop 
watching the conductor, who was wield- 
ing the baton with furious energy. 

“Say, this is great stuff,” he com- 
mented appreciatively to a friend. 

“I told you,” said the friend, “you'd 
enjoy the music.” 

“What music?” Macfadden asked. “I 
was watching that fellow with the stick. 
That’s a great exercise for the shoulder 


muscles.” 
E. E. Edgar, Coronet 


Practical Purpose 


Two explorers, camped in the heart 
of the African jungle, were discussing 
their expedition. | 

“I came here,” said one, “because the 
urge to travel was in my blood. The 
dullness of city life bored me, and the 
odor of gasoline on the highways made 
me sick, I wanted to see the sun rise 
over new horizons and hear the flutter 
of birds that never had been scared by 
man. I wanted to leave my footprints 
on sand unmarked before I came. In 
short, I wanted to see nature in the 
raw. Why did you come?” 

The second explorer replied, 


son was taking saxophone lessons.” 
The Wall Street Journal 


“My 
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Traffic Hazard 


In Kansas City, Kansas, the girls at 
Ward High School have agreed not to 
wear crinolines under their skirts. 

School authorities said the bouffancy 
caused congestion in the corridors. The 
girls couldn't get from one class to the 


next in the allotted three minutes. 
Associated Press 


A Little at a Time 


The man who had agreed to buy his 
wife a new refrigerator was disturbed 
when he found she had ordered the 
deluxe instead of the standard model. 

“But, dear,” she explained, “it won't 
cost any more. All we have to do is pay 
a little longer.” 


The Wall Street Journal 


Meet the Champ 


As Betty’s father examined his daugh- 
ter’s report card, he noticed a marginal 
note written by the teacher. It read, 
“Good worker, but talks too much.” 

His face set in a grim smile, the 
father wrote in the opposite margin, 
“Come up sometime and meet her 


mother.” 
Tracks 


Pass It? 


Have you heard about the student 
who stayed up all night studying for 
his blood test? 


Howard Crimson 


Tough Luck 

It was shortly after midnight and a 
man was dashing wildly around the 
fire alarm box shrieking, “Help! Help! 
My house is on fire! My wife is inside 
with my father-in-law, my mother-in- 
law, and my two sisters-in-law and 
their husbands. They will all be burned 
to death!” 

A policeman hurried up and ex- 
claimed, “My good man, if you want 
to call the fire engines, it’s no use just 
capering around the fire alarm box. 
You'll have to break the glass.” 

“Break the glass!” roared the man. 
“The very idea! That would bring me 
seven years’ bad luck and I've got 
quite enough of that as it is!” 


Progress Dimanche, Cairo 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 
Mi iTops, don’t miss. “i“iGood. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 

Drama—(D); Musical—(M); Docu 
mentary—(Y) ; Western—(W) 
“ivr Sing Boy Sing (M); The Admi- 
rable Crichton (C); The Enemy Below 
(D). 
“MvrvSeven Hills of Rome (M); Paths of 
Glory (D); The Quiet American (D); 
Witness for the Prosecution (D). 


“The Girl Most Likely (M). 


Comedy—(C) ; 
Animated Cartoon—-(A); 


“Beautiful but Dangerous (D); Going | Hcy 


Steady (D); Bonjour Tristesse (D). 
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| brown, ivory. 


WALLET Size 2¥2 x 3¥2 on 
PORTRAIT QUALITY PAPER 
Swap pictures with all 
the “extra-special’’ people 
on your list. Just pennies 

per picture for beautiful 
portrait. -quality reproductions 
of your own favorite photo- 
graph. Perfect ~ 4 ad job, 
school and all o 
“identification” Feanies Send one 
portrait or snapshot (returned 
unharmed) and money to: 
WALLET TOS, Box S-721 
Hillside, N.J 


In a hurry? Send 25c extra 
for Super-Speed service. 


Need more? 
60 for $2 


84 for $3 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 











HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


classmates America's Most 
Beat ful and complete line of Moders 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission, 
Neo financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


WIN HIS ADMIRING 
GLANCES 


with the smart hair 
clip that suits you. 
Absolute latest in 
headwear. Make 
wonderful gifts, too. 





Just 


$700 


Postpaid 


Stunning, smooth 

polished genu- 

ine leather, com- 

plete with gold- 

, finished horse- 

shoe nail, gold trim, leather ties — with or 

without bells. Holds any size pony firmly, con- 
veniently, comfortably. Tan, réd, ivery. 


“WY” STYLE aa 
BUCKLE-HEAD 4 £9 


Holds your hair 
firmly. Simply 
clamps on yet 
cannot cramp. 
| Adjustable size. 
Gives you that 
ivy look. Sturdy 
leatherette, gilt 
buckle and tips. 
Red, black, 








© em a came semne 
LJ COAST TO COAST DIST. (Dept. 38S) i 
889 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $1.00 cash or M. O. for each Hair i 
Saddie ([) with bells (] w./out bells) Specify 


4 color(s) 


ic erg is $1.00 cash or M. O. for each Buckle- 





. Specify color(s) 
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Pulling the covers off is old-fashioned. Now 
you can wake up gently to your favorite 
morning program (or record). The secret: 
RCA Victor’s new clock-radio—The Bulletin. 
It does almost everything. Sings you to 
sleep, turns itself off, then on again next 
morning at a pre-set time. 

Catch an extra forty winks—and it really 
buzzes you! What’s more, it flicks on ap- 


pliances, even your record player. You'll 
love its rich ‘Golden Throat”’ tone. 


- Wonderful to receive—or give! Clip this page 


out as a gentle hint to Mom and Dad—for 
birthday, graduation, or just because. Or 
maybe you'd like to give an RCA Victor 
clock-radio to them. They’d like it as much 
as you. See these smart models at your 
RCA Victor dealer’s now! 


How to almost enjoy waking up 





The Herald. Choice of antique The Squire. Low priced 3-posi- The Palomar. Turns itself off The Prompter. Extra powerful. 
white, pink-and-antique white, tion selector. In maroon only. at-night—on in the A.M. Buzz- Appliance switch, phono-jack. 
turquoise-and-antique white. (8C51) $27.95. The Dreamette. er. Dial light. Turquoise, white, Buzzer alarm. In gray and 


(9C7) $39.95 


(8C5) in four colors $29.95 


charcoal, yellow. (8C6) $34.95 ivory. (4C671) $49.95 


@ RCAVICTOR @ 


CA 


Manufacturer’s nationally advertised list prices shown, subject to change. Slightly higher in far West and South. Most models also available in Canada. 





Disc Tricks 


By STANLEY SOLOMON 


ANY a teacher looks with awe and 

appreciation at the mounting num- 
ber of records available for classroom 
use—records that cover every possible 
subject in excellent manner. Moreover, 
discs are practically indestructible and 
reasonably-priced. Why then do so 
many would-be users reject records? 

“They're awkward to handle,” one 
teacher tells me. “I just don’t feel con- 
fident when I use them,” says another. 

Could be—especially if you look 
upon records as just another gimmick. 
But the truth is that a record is as 
necessary as a textbook. In many cases 
a record is even better, bringing the 
world’s great artists and producers into 
the classroom. 

How do you get the most out of this 
rich vein of talent? Here are some disc 
tricks to help: 

Introduce year’s work: To kick off a 
semester in literature, I use recorded 
blood-and-thunder excerpts from books 
and plays to be read. I tease students 
with the bloody stabbing of Caesar 
heard on MGM’s rousing Julius Caesar 
(listen especially for the audible 
“thump” of the fallen body); Mercutio 
and Tybalt’s ferocious swordplay in 
Romeo and Juliet (Margaret Webster’s 
production on Atlantic Records); the 
exciting attack on Harper’s Ferry de- 
picted in John Brown’s Body (Columbia 
Masterworks). 

“Coming attractions” also serve to 
whet interest for the next day’s work. 
“Tomorrow we'll read Act III,” I'll say. 
“Now here’s a high point of that act. 
Listen to Marc Antony swear to get 
even with the men who murdered his 
friend, Caesar.” Then I suggest they 
look for this speech when they read the 
act at home and when we read it to- 
gether in class. 

In both cases, records help to stimu- 
late the appetite of my young people 
for further study—just as a movie 
“trailer” gets them to return for future 
films. 

Reinforce reading: “What's going on 
in Julius Caesar?” ask many of my 
average juniors. It’s not as apparent to 
a beginner in Shakespeare as one might 
think. Yet, the conflict of popular adula- 
tion of Caesar versus revolutionary un- 
rest is essential to a basic understand- 
ing of the play. How can I explain the 
situation better than by playing Julius 
Caesar? 

The adulation is clear in the roar of 
the crowd. Unrest is shown in the ur- 
gent tone of voice of the chief conspira- 


Stanley Solomon teaches at Nott 
Terrace H. S., Schenectady, N. Y. 


tor, Cassius, as he talks Brutus into 
overthrowing Caesar. 

The important point is that Shake- 
speare’s words and language are diffi- 
cult for my young readers when they 
read the printed page. Sounds, voices, 
roars, music—are not so difficult to 
comprehend. And as we go from the 
record back to the page, it is clear one 
complements the other. Result: better 
understanding. 

This is not automatic learning. My 
job is to stop the record after short 
takes, discuss what has been heard, and 
refer to the text. I re-play appropriate 
parts. 

Supplement play-acting: An average 
English class usually reacts sourly at 
the first mention of poetry. That is, 
unless they see something in it they 
like, such as a story, or humor. One 
way, I find, to suggest both in poetry 
is to act out a popular poem like “The 
Cremation of Sam Magee.” Stories in 
Verse is the text we use. 

“So what?” about sums up normal 
reaction to silent reading of this poem. 
Reading it aloud, with parts assigned, 
scores better. But best of all is acting 
it out on tape, with all the extras: A 
popular record to fit the mood for back- 
ground music; twisted cellophane for 
the essential fire; voices of several 
youngsters to simulate howling sled 
dogs. 

Often I carry this approach over to 
short stories and occasionally even 
books. My youngsters write the radio 
script and dream up sound effects. We 
then use professional sound records 
available in our schooi collection. 

For appropriate stories, we use the 
sounds of an automobile collision, ma- 
chine-gun fire, police-car sirens (in 
connection with dramatization of Hot 
Rod). Thousands of these sounds are 
obtainable on Major Sound Records 
(Thomas J. Valentino, 150 W. 46th 
St., N. Y. C.) 

The interest which my young per- 
formers show in producing plays of this 
sort leaves no doubt as to the effective- 
ness of records for this purpose. 

Interest reluctant readers: “Reluc- 
tant”? Many teachers will know I also 
mean “non-readers,” too. Such boys 
and girls are usually closed to the de- 
light of authors like Mark Twain. What 
to do? 

I'll use a record like Caedmon’s 
crackling good Stories of Mark Twain, 
narrated by Walter Brennan and Bran- 
don de Wilde. My aim is not so much 
to get “slow learners” to understand 
Twain (although that is important) as it 
is to interest them in the books that go 


Tom Sawyer can come to life for 
your students—via dramatic recordings. 


beyond a simple account of a “hot-rod- 
der’s” escape from the police. 

For the reluctant reader, 
de Wilde’s Tom Sawyer will help create 
real interest in books like Tom Sawyer, 
Huckleberry Finn and Johnny Tremain 
(current Disney film). I ask such ques- 
tions as: Is Tom a “good” or “bad” 
boy and why? What is there about a 
circus Tom likes so much? What on 
this record would you like to read more 
about? 

From such questions it is but one 
step to a trip to the library and selec- 
tion of books to be read. It’s not as 
simple as it sounds, to be sure, but 
how many more possibilities with the 
record than without! 

Provoke discussion: Well-produced 
records like those from the Institute for 
Democratic Education (212 Fifth Ave- 
nue, N. Y. C.) can arouse your most 
nonresponsive class to freewheeling 
discussion of important ideas. 

There Isn’t Time Now, Act of Faith, 
The Outcasts, The Lesson, and Rosika, 
The Rose are 15-minute dramas center- 
ing around ideas like living together, 
Americanization, old-world prejudices. 
Each stars a famous actor, and includes 
a fine study guide. 

Utilize records just as you would any 
important tool of learning. Be sure your 
audience knows what’s coming. Explain 
difficult vocabulary. Try to direct listen- 
ing. Remember that many a record is 
an excellent way to begin a study of 
something else (as comuuiunication).¢ 


Brandon 
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New Materials 








PROBLEMS AND PRACTICES IN 
NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS-—This is 
the 1957 yearbook of New York’s So- 
ciety for the Experimental Study of 
Education. Some topics discussed are: 
The Influence of Television on Read- 
ing, Present-Day Trends in College 
Admission and Scholastic Practices. $3 
from Dr. Max Gewirtz, P. S. 11, 54-25 
Skillman Ave., Woodside 77, Queens, 
N. Y. C, 

SCHOOLS AT WORK IN 48 
STATES—138-page study of elemen- 
tary school practices outlining “how 
other schools do it.” Projects include 
orienting teachers, organizing school 
clubs, and communicating with parents. 
Booklet has four sections: Teachers at 
Work, Pupils at Work, The School Pro- 
gram, and School and Community at 
Work Together. Forty-five cents, from 
Supt. of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


HOW CHILDREN LEARN TO 
WRITE —AIll phases of learning the art 
of self-expression are discussed in this 
24-page booklet. Topics include what 
should be expected of various grade 
levels, guiding children in self-expres- 
sion, and making the most of creative 
writing opportunities. Fifteen cents, 
from Supt. of Documents. 


WORLD UNDERSTANDING BE- 
GINS WITH CHILDREN — 24-page 
booklet aimed at encouraging teachers 
to develop a program for world under- 
standing. Discusses how to present the 
subject at the elementary grade level, 
teaching a unit on foreign countries, 
helping children evaluate source ma- 
terial, and preparing the class for a 
foreign speaker. Fifteen cents, from 
Supt. of Documents. 


AVIATION EDUCATION BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY (ELEMENTARY SCHOOL) 
—Headings include rockets, jets, and 
space craft; history of aviation; how 
and why an airplane flies. Special sec- 
tions list reference books for teachers, 
and maps, globes, and atlases in avia- 
tion education. Single copies free from 
National Aviation Education Council, 
1025 Connecticut Ave., NW, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


TOP SCHOLAR—A _ Cadaco-Ellis 
game for two, three or four players, 
pre-teens and teen-agers, in which each 
player tries to answer a round of 24 
questions on either the United States 
or world history and geography. Retail 
price about $2. 


Records 
and ‘Tapes 


RAWHIDE 2 (12-inch LP, 33 1/3 
rpm, $5.95 list, $4.46 to schools. Folk- 
ways Records and Service Corp., 117 
West 46th St., N. Y. C.) 


If you ever enjoyed the old Henry 
Morgan radio programs of post-World 
War II days, you'll like this unusual re- 
cording of a Morgan-type satirist named 
Rawhide, heard on Canadian radio sta- 
tions. 

Rawhide — actually announcer-come- 
dian Max Ferguson—dramatizes his 
own version of Sherlock Holmes and 
the Case of the Speckled Band, con- 
ducts an on-the-spot interview at 
Santa’s Workshop, and covers the 
world’s craziest army maneuvers. (“Op- 
eration Kate” sends an army of para- 
troopers into the frozen Arctic waste- 
lands to test the worth of a new cook- 
book, 25 Wonderful Things You Can 
Do with Snow.) 

Rawhide’s stinging wit is sharpest in 





“Le College Des Hommes De Garbage,” 


billed as the only non-denominational 
college in the world offering a BGC 
(Bachelor of Garbage Collecting). Stu- 
dents take courses in the history and 
psychology of garbage collecting, dress 
and deportment, ballet and dancing, 
etc. 

Though Rawhide makes several local 
references—which make sense to Ca- 
nadians only—they are far less distract- 
ing than Bob Hope’s local jokes from 
Japan, Morocco, and Timbuktu. 

Fine for a study of humor and satire. 


Books 





GUIDING STUDENTS IN THE 
ENGLISH CLASS, by Elizabeth Berry. 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts, New York, 
1957, 438 pp., $4.50.) 


“When students leave high school 
hating most of the literature they have 
studied, not only has nothing been 
gained, but even more important, some- 
thing valuable has been lost.” Miss 
Berry of the Junior College of Kansas 
City has set out to prevent this feeling 
from spreading in language arts class- 
rooms. Her approach is that of the 
guidance-minded teacher who believes 
that only by focusing on the student 
and his personal development can you 











hope to interest him in English and 
make it a worthwhile experience. 

Her suggested units of instruction 
range from the 7th through the 12th 
years and are so varied as to include a 
lesson on “Is it wrong to cry?” a unit 
on career guidance, and teaching litera- 
ture so that students gain insight into 
why human beings behave as they do. 

Subject-matter advocates will recoil 
from this college text in horror. But 
teachers who find that Ivanhoe strikes 
no responsive chord in high school 
freshmen are likely to be buoyed by 
some of the suggested units. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 
IN GUIDANCE, by Emery Stoops and 
Gunnar Wahlquist. (McGraw-Hill, New 
York, 1958, 369 pp., $5.50.) 


This is a textbook aimed at graduate 
students of education and teachers and 
administrators who would be likely to 
have more clearly-defined ideas of a 
guidance program. The authors have no 
patience with “horse and buggy” edu- 
cators who think that guidance services 
in the schools are frills. They call for a 
comprehensive (and expensive) guid- 
ance setup which places qualified per- 
sonnel in a position to “help the pupil 
make personal, social, vocational, recre- 
ational, civic, and educational adjust- 
ments.” 

This text is extremely well organized 
and is studded with illustrations of 
record cards, questionnaires, and bibli- 
ographies. These tend to support the 
authors in their belief that “The day 
is gone when just ‘anyone with an un- 
derstanding’ of pupils can render guid- 
ance services effectively.” 

—Howarp L. Hurwitz 


Travel Tips - 


TRAVEL TIPS BOOKLETS-—Trans 
World Airlines has just published eight 
fine pocket-size travel books. Fifty cents 
brings you any one of the following: 





Travel Tips . France, Germany, 
Portugal, Switzerland, Ireland, Britain, 
Spain, or Italy. Three booklets for 
$1.00; all eight fer $2.50. Booklets all 
over 100 pages, contain history sum- 
maries, hotel lists, maps, events and 
holidays, useful addresses, customs reg- 
ulations, vocabulary, loads more. Write 
Travel Tips, Trans World Airlines, 
P. O. Box 1460, Grand Central Station, 
New York 17. 
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Curriculum Development in Connecticut 


By WILLIAM J. SANDERS 


State Commissioner of Education 


HE CURRICULUM in Connecticut 

has been traditionally a responsibility 
of the local school authorities, consul- 
tative service being available from the 
State Department of Education. In or- 
der to support local initiative in im- 
proving instruction quality, and to as- 
sure a balanced educational program in 
the face of the many and varied pres- 
sures upon the schools, the State Board 
of Education on December 16, 1957 
ook a most sign’ficant step. 

After stating that the responsibility 
for education rests upon the state and 
upon the boards of education to which 
the state has delegated education con- 
trol, the State Board of Education di- 
rected the Commissioner of Education 
and the State Department of Education 
to develop a plan to provide additional 
assistance to local boards of education. 
Our aim: to make the good schools of 
Connecticut better. 


This is to be accomplished by the 
following: 

1. Developing suggested basic re- 
quirements in the areas of mathematics, 
science, English language and litera- 
ture, the social sciences, and health and 
physical education. 

The State Department of Education 
will develop guides which will indi- 
cate acceptable standards of achieve- 
ment on the part of pupils, equipment 
standards, and suggestions for teaching 
method. These curriculum guides also 
will provide accelerated and enriched 
programs for those students who show 
superior ability. The cooperation of lo- 
cal school authorities and personnel 
from colleges, universities, and inde- 
pendent schools in the construction of 
such guides will be solicited. 

Because curriculum construction is 
time-consuming, and since there should 


be as little delay as possible, the De- 


William J. Sanders 


partment will give this project priority 
over its other responsibilities, setting 
development stages. The first guides 
will be for the secondary schools, 
grades 7-12. Preliminary syllabi or out- 
lines for the basic areas will be dis- 
tributed as soon as they can be con- 
structed. More complete guides, the re- 
sult of more general participation, then 
will be prepared for future distribution, 
scheduling to be planned by the De- 
partment. 

2. Developing suggested basic re- 
quirements in foreign languages, art, 
and music. 

Until consultative service is available 
in the State Department of Education 
for foreign languages, art, and music, 
state teachers colleges will work with 
local teachers and with the faculties of 
other colleges and universities in de 
signing programs in these areas for 
elementary and_ secondary — schools. 








There are hundreds of ways you can use a tape recorder to help 
you teach language arts. Here are a few suggestions. 

@ Speech classes can be made more exciting by playing tapes 
of noted commentators and personalities recorded from radio 
and TV. Have the class analyze the devices the speaker used to 
dramatize his important points. 


how 

tape 
recording 
helps you 
teach 


@ Letting students record their themes will help the authors 
detect their written and oral errors as they hear the playback. 
@ In the lower grades, hold up a picture and make a tape re- 
cording as the children tell what they see. Listening to these 
tapes will show which children have speech defects or problems 
that you may not notice in class. 

@ Record compositions at start of term. Save them to play back 
at the end of term, so students can note their own improvement 
in reading, diction, delivery and use of more interesting ex- 
pressions. 

@ Have students write original poetry and tape it for playback 
at an “Open House Night”—an interesting addition to the usual 
display of handicrafts and artwork. 

@ Class discussions can be facilitated by breaking down the 
class into a number of smaller groups and tape recording the 
discussions of all groups for later analysis. 

The sound quality of a tape recording can be no better than the 
quality of the tape on which it is recorded. Educators’ critical 
requirements for fidelity of reproduction and consistent quality 
are easily met by any of the eight types of Audiotape. This com- 
plete line of professional-quality recording tape offers the right 
recording time and the right tape cost for any application. And, 
regardless of type, there’s only one Audiotape quality—the 
finest that can be produced. For free tips on tape recording, 
write for “The Pocket Guide to Tape Recording.” Write Audio 
Devices, Box ES, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 








Record Your Travels and Enjoy 
* & e ® 
Living Memories the Year Around! 
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tape-o-matic * 
PORTABLE TAPE RECORDER 
Model 714 


Wherever you go, your V-M portable tape re- 

corder conveniently goes with you to record events 

you will want to hear the rest of your lifetime. 

Here is the world's most versatile tape recorder 

In addition to monaural recording and playback, 

you will thrill to the glory of stereophonic musi 

brilliantly and realistically performed. You will 

use your tape-o-matic at home abroad 

in the classroom. In fact, your V-M tape recorder 

will be one of your most valuable assets in 

your work for your pleasure 

@ Plays both Stacked and Staggered stereo tapes at the VISIT YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD 
flip of a switch V-M DEALER FOR A 

@ Simple push-button controls for easy operation THRILLING DEMONSTRATION! 


the Woice Gor Mausic V-M CORPORATION ¢ BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 








SAFE WAY 
TO CARRY MONEY 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 


FULL werune tf LOST OR STOLEN 





IS YOUR SAFEGUARD 
BUY THE M AT YOUR BANK 


These programs will be made available 
to local school authorities. 


3. Increased use of examinations and 
testing programs. 

The Department now offers consul- 
tative service in this area and will pre- 
pare suggested testing programs for 
local school systems. Such programs 
will be designed to identify students 
of superior ability and discover those, 
in both elementary and_ secondary 
schools, who need special or remedial 
help. 


4. Improvement of guidance and 
counseling services. 

The Department will prepare and 
distribute suggested standards for lo- 
cal guidance and counseling services 
Local counselors and teachers must be 
responsible for motivating and encour- 
aging pupils to develop their abilities 
to the fullest extent and to help them 
make individually sound educational 
and vocational choices. 

It is necessary, of course, that there 
be a “grass roots” approach to a con- 
sideration of what the schools should 
do and what they should not do. To 
determine the primary responsibilities 
of the school, the State Board of Edu- 
cation undertook, on September 1, 
1957, with the aid of a grant from the 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa 
tion, a project entitled “Restatement of 
the Role of the Public Schools.” Dis- 
cussion groups have been organized in 
16 areas of the state. They include 
professional educators and citizens. The 
purpose is to clarify the goals of edu 
cation from kindergarten through grade 
12. The outcome sought is a set of 
commonly agreed upon principles, a 
rationale for public education, that will 
serve as a basis for curriculum changes 
and development in the state. The basic 
issues that are being discussed were 
agreed upon by representatives of all 
organized groups concerned with edu- 
cation in the state, and are: 

1. What should be taught in the 
schools? 

2. How can what is to be taught be 
learned? 

3. How can what is to be learned be 
organized? 

4. How can we know whether the 
school is accomplishing its purpose? 

It is the opinion of the State Board 
of Education that these two ap- 
proaches, one through professionally 
prepared curriculum guides, and the 
other through widespread citizen dis- 
cussion, will have a profound effect 
upon improving the quality of educa 
tion in this state.e 








SAY YOU SAW IT IN 
SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 








Scene from MGM's David Copperfield, used in Dickens: Characters and Plots. 


Giving Students the Dickens 


New Films in Literature and Science 
By VERA FALCONER 


EACHING Film Custodians is about 
Dickens—Charles, 
18-minute 
characters 


to give us the 
that is—in an 
film. It is an 


exciting new 
overview of 
from Dickens’ novels, and is intended 
to provide a basis for discussion of 
Dickens’ art of characterization 

The four sequences, all excerpted 
from feature films, are 

1. From MGM’s David Copperfield, 
the passage in which David, assisted 
by Micawber, exposes the villainy of 
Uriah Heep, preventing Heep from 
ruining Mr. Wickfield 
2. From Universal’s Great Expecta- 
tions, the sequence in which Pip first 
goes to Miss Havisham as a companion 
for Estella. He experiences the snobbery 
which influences his life 

3. The opening scene from MGM’s 
A Christmas Carol in 
shows his miserly nature 

4. The trial sequence from MGM’s 
A Tale of Two Cities as Madame De- 
farge sways the court against Darnay 
in spite of Dr. Manette’s plea. 

The film is final classroom 
testing and it is hoped that prints will 
be ready for distribution by late spring. 
This use of feature film material may 
be adopted for similar film studies on 
other outstanding writers whose works 
are available on film. 

TFC has begun 
excerpting from feature films just being 
released in theatres. The first of these 
is a powerful nine-minute excerpt from 
MGM's Something of Value. Opening 
with a quotation from the novel, the 
film shows Peter and Kimani sharing 
games in deep friendship. This leads 
to the major sequence—the hunting trip 
with Peter's 
which for the first time the two boys 
are confronted cruelly with the racial 
relationship problem. Kimani runs away. 


which Scrooge 


now in 


a new program of 


brother-in-law during 


Peter, following, saves him from a pack 
of hyenas. Peter tries to restore their 
former relationship, but Kimani real- 
izes the difficulties and says it is no 
longer possible. 

The closing quotation from Sir Win- 
ston Churchill, “The problems of East 
Africa are the problems of the world,” 
points up the values of this film in 
stimulating discussion of prejudices, 
social attitudes and taboos, leading to 
better understanding of peoples and 
intergroup relations. You can use it as 
background material for the study of 
colonialism and of basic world prob- 
lems, in addition to our own problems 
stemming from discrimination. 

Another pre-release excerpt now be- 
ing considered by TFC is from MGM’s 
forthcoming High Cost of Loving—a 
comedy with Jose Ferrer. It has some 
fine passages concerned with the prob- 
lems of those who are employed by 
large corporations. This excerpt will 
be designed for use in business ad- 
ministration classes. 


Films on Science 

With science gaining increased em- 
phasis, we'd like to tell you about two 
new releases which can help you meet 
and profit from the current interest 
in the IGY and other recent scientific 
advances. Both are so produced that 
not only your science classes but your 
social studies groups will find in them 
much of value. 

Conquest, the current Monsanto 
Chemical Company’s television 
gram with Eric Sevareid 
now being released on 16mm film for 
school use. These hour-long programs, 
exactly as they appeared on television, 
will be available free of charge from 
Modern Talking Picture Service (3 
East 54th St., New York 22, and re- 


pro- 
as host, is 


13-T 


gional offices). Prints of the first pro- 
gram are ready now. The other eight 
will be made available as soon as pos- 
sible after telecast—usually about a 
month. 

The series is planned to provide in- 
formation about recent “breakthroughs” 
in all fields of science, to recognize the 
scientists making these contributions, 
and to stimulate student interest in 
science to help meet the ever-growing 
need for trained engi 
neers. It is especially recommended for 
grades eight through ten, but of course 
has values for all of senior high also. 

The first program has three 
The Edge of Life—fascinating studies 
of cells and viruses with explanations 


scientists and 


units: 


of what research in this area can mean; 
The Ocean's Bottom 
study the ocean floor, what they learn 
from the research; The Edge of Space 
—a film record of Operation Manhigh 
in which Major Simons is sealed in 
a balloon-suspended capsule 19 miles 
above the earth. The whole program, 
particularly the third 
packed with information, suspense, and 


how _ scientists 


sequence, is 


research 
Monsanto 
programs 


the excitement of scientific 

The prints include the 
TV commercials, since the 
are released exactly as telecast. 

Requests for bookings should be 
made as early as possible, as demand 
will be heavy 


early to make your fall bookings. 


This spring is not too 


IGY Film 
The other film is The Restless 


Sphere (short version 56 minutes; 
Screencraft Pictures Inc., 15 West 44th, 
New York 36)—definitely for 
high, college and adults. Produced by 
the British Broadcasting Company with 
scientists throughout the world work- 
IGY projects, this study of 
IGY purposes, methods and _ achieve- 
ments is narrated by Prince Philip. 

The scope of the IGY is presented 
in three broad units—Earth’s 
Earth’s surface, and the outer 
phere. We see from 
lands working on projects of 
kinds—study of earthquakes in the crat- 
er of Vesv-ius, glaciers in Antarctica 
and the Swiss Alps, cathode-ray-tube 


new 


senio! 


ing on 


interior, 
atmos- 
scientists many 


many 


studies of solar radiation in Africa, use 
of balloons in Scotland for 
data; release of rockets in the United 
States and in Australia. Between these 


weather 


sections photographed and recorded in 
far-flung areas, Prince Philip comments 
on the program and its importance. 
Both The Restless Sphere and Con 
quest are ideal for auditorium show 
ings. Both material of 
for the entire student body and will be 
followed up by 
cussions in many classes. The two are 
unusually well-produced films, full of 
valuable, timely, teaching material. 


contain value 
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Read any good books lately? 

Present-day students have, we're 
pleased to note. Scholastic Book Serv- 
ices, comprising the Teen Age Book 
Club, Arrow Book Club and Readers’ 
Choice—“the Budget Book Service”— 
have distributed nearly 50 million care- 
fully-chosen paperbound books, priced 
at 25 and 35 cents, to students during 
the past ten years. 

William D. Boutwell, Editorial Di- 
rector of Scholastic Book Services, has 
had his hands full in choosing books 
to meet this tremendous demand. Of 
more than 200 titles offered each year 
through the various services, only half 
are available from regular paperbound 
publishers. To fill the gap, SBS has 
embarked on an ambitious publishing 
program of its own, issuing titles under 


the imprimatur of “TAB Books, Inc.” 


Good books of this kind are not 
easily come by. In his search for spe- 
cialized, youth-oriented material, Bill 
Boutwell turned immediately to editors 
of the various Scholastic Magazines. 
Result: From this sure-fire source have 
now come a total of 14 books, with 
more scheduled for publication. Ex- 
amples: 

Margaret Hauser, editor of Practical 
English and Co-ed, is author of “Boy 
dates Girl,” “Hi, There, High School,” 
and “Etiquette for Young Moderns.” 
Sylvie Schuman, managing editor of 
Co-ed, edited “For Girls Only,” a col- 
lection of short stories. Two more col- 
lections, “Best Short Shorts” and “Most 
Dangerous Game,” are the work of 
Senior Scholastic editor Eric Berger. 
The editor of “Barrel of Fun,” a much- 
sought collection of puzzles, “foolers” 
and things to do is Edna Preston, 
NewsTime editor. Scholastic sports edi- 
tor Herman Masin is well known for 
his sports books. 

All of the above books became best- 
sellers. We join Bill Boutwell and sev- 
eral million young readers in looking 
forward to more of the same. 
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“The Pocket Guide to Tape Recording’ 
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early publication, higher royalty, national 
distribution, and beautifully designed books. 
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Free Period | 


Sounds Pretty Fishy: Teacher: “What 
is our most consistent supply of off- 
shore oil?” Student: “Cod liver.”-—Wen- 
dell W. Cultice, Lincoln H. S., Fern- 
dale, Mich. 





Seeing Stars: During the latter years 
of his life, Albert Einstein was one of 
the mosi lionized of men. Once at a 
party, the hostess led him to the win- 
dow and pointing to the heavens said, 
“I can spot Venus. It always shines 
like a beautiful woman.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Einstein, “but the 
star you're pointing at is Jupiter.” 

“Oh, Dr. Einstein,” exclaimed the 
hostess, “you're just wonderful. You 
can tell the sex of a star millions of 
miles away.’ 


Point of View: They were discussing 
the new acquaintance. “I admire the 
man’s unusual modesty,” said one. 

“Yes,” agreed the other, “and he sure 
has a lot to be modest about.” 


Semantics: “How did you like the 
bishop’s sermon?” Mrs. Smith asked her 
husband on the way home from church. 

“Well, frankly,” he confessed, “I 
like our own minister better.” 

“Why is that?” his wife wanted to 
know. 

“It's the words they use,” explained 
Mr. Smith. “Our minister says ‘In con- 
clusion, and then he concludes. The 
‘Lastly, and he lasts.”— 
United Evangelical Action. 


Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York City 36. 


Ben Roth Agency 
“That is the correct answer, Johnny. 
You may go sit with the gir!s!’’ 





All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Fri., Mar. 21, 7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Leave 
It to Beaver: When Ward Cleaver dis- 
covers that Willie Dennison’s father is 
alienating the affections of Beaver and 
Wally, “The Perfect Father” tries 
a little alienating himself. 

Sun., Mar. 23, 6:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Shirley 
Temple’s Storybook: “Dick Whittington 
and His Cat.” The telecast observes the 
essential plot of the traditional story. 
The dialogue, necessarily original for 
TV, has some modern innovations. 
Twentieth century dialogue pokes gen- 
tle fun at the “rags to riches” tale 
which was so inspiring to an earlier 
and simpler day. This sophisticated 
touch may amuse older children, yet 
is not so adult as to destroy the once- 
upon-a-time aura for younger viewers. 
STUDY QUESTIONS: 1. Which plays 
the largest part in Dick Whittington’s 
success: hard work, luck, or brain- 
power? What other stories do you 
know about the rise from rags to 
riches? Which of the three causes has 
played the largest part in the rise of 
successful people in the public eye to- 
day? Has any other factor—friends, 
family, inherited wealth—played a sub- 
stantial part? Does hard work or in- 
telligence or wealth always insure suc- 
cess? Why might one fail? 2. There 
was a real Dick Whittington who lived 
in the 14th century. He was the son of 
a knight and he inherited a vast for- 
tune. He was admired for his wealth, 
held public office in London, and was 
three times Lord Mayor. Which parts 
of his story appear in the story of Dick 
Whittington that we know? Which 
parts are different? Why do you think 
the story has changed in this way as 
it passed down the centuries? Can you 
think of other examples from litera- 
ture that have changed through the 
years? Re-read a written version of 
“Dick Whittington.” How has the story 
changed for its television presentation? 
Can you remember other stories you 
have seen on TV or in movies (Robin 
Hood, Snow White, Beauty and the 
Beast, Shakespeare) that have changed 
for these new ways of storytelling? 
What reasons might film and television 
producers have to alter the original 
story? 3. Did you see any humor in 
the telecast of “Dick Whittington’’? 
What was the theme of most of the 
humor? When the merchant says “An 
Englishman does not lie,” are we sup- 
posed to believe him? Does this change 
the spirit of the original story? 


DRAMA 


Wed., Mar. 19, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft 
Theater: “Look What’s Going On!,” by 
Dale Wasserman and Rufus Henry. Pla 
is about construction worker Jeuk 
Benetti, a foreman who becomes a 
building inspector. His new job poses 
complicated moral problems. STUDY 
QUESTIONS: 1. What is the special sig- 
nificance of the title? 2. Do Jocko and 
Diane seem to be suited to each other? 
In what ways do they look at life dif- 
ferently? 3. Bishop remarks, “And once 


National Radio and TV programs by repr 


labor had dignity. Now society honors 
the man who carries a briefcase.” Do 
you think this is so? How could you 
illustrate your point of view? Is Bisho 
right in thinking that the men wit 
tools are the brawn and men with 
briefcases the brain, in society? 4. What 
is the point of the conversation between 
Floyd and noe | about “The Last of 
the Mohicans”? Does this theme de- 
velop an added meaning in the last 
scene? 5. This play is largely a con- 
trast in different attitudes toward mo- 
rality. What is Diane’s attitude toward 


Jack Dimond, Judi Meredith, and ‘‘Rhu- 
barb” star in “Dick Whittington and 
His Cat’’ on Shirley Temple Storybook 
Sunday, March 23, 6:30 p.m., NBC-TV. 


Jocko’s roblems? Does she have 
thoughtful principles? Does she stick 
with them? She tells Jocko, “The time 
is long past when anybody can say 
‘crooked’ and be sure what it means 
—What was wrong yesterday is re- 
spectable—or at least accepted today.” 
She then gives examples of income tax 
loopholes, padded expense accounts, 
“payoff” bonuses. Do you think this is 
ogee! true of American business? 
ite evidence from the current news 
to support your judgment. Do you ap- 
rove this type of morality? 6. Bill 
erry, Jocko’s employer, tries to as- 
suage Jocko’s doubts about the payoff 
by defining it as a reward for extra 
service, like a taxi driver’s tip. Does 
the comparison hold water? 7. Lamkin’s 
(the contractor’s) point of view is that 
he is backed up against a wall and 
forced to act as he does. Do you agree? 
Mon., Mar. 24, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame: Julie Harris, 
Christopher Plummer and Barry Jones 
star in the Hallmark series’ first orig- 
inal TV play, “Little Moon of Alban,” 
by James Costigan, a drama set in Dub- 
lin in the time of “The Troubles,” the 
Irish Rebellion that lasted from 1916 to 
1921. It is the story of a deeply re- 
ligious young woman whose faith is 
shaken by the deaths of her father, her 
brother, and her fiance. It deals with 


enti 





ves of religi 
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Tues., Mar. 25, 10:30 p.m. 
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her struggle to regain her faith, her 
search for peace of mind, and the test 
to which her devotion is put when she 
is sent to perform the duties of a nurse 
in an enemy hospital. STUDY QUES- 
TIONS: 1. How does James Costigan 
establish this as an Irish play? How 
do we usually think of the Irish? Does 
this drama fit our expectations? Does 
this in any way detract from the qual- 
ity of the drama? 2. How does the play 
use Irish history? Identify Eamon de 
Valera, Robert Emmet, the Black and 
Tans, and the Easter Rebellion. Read 
some other literature of the period, such 
as Yeats’ poetry or James Joyce's “Ivy 
Day in the Common Room.” 3. How 
much do we know of Dennis Walsh at 
his death? Do you feel great sympathy 
with him at his death? Is this feeling 
produced by sentimentality or by ma- 
ture emotion? 4. What is the significance 
of the title, “Little Moon of Aiban”? 
How often do allusions to the title ap- 
pear in the TV drama? In what way is 
the Deirdre story similar to Brigid 
Mary’s? Is the Costigan play justified 
in using the Deirdre allusion? 5. Many 
Hollywood films and television dramas 
have presented Irish priests and Ro- 
man Catholic nuns. What characteris- 
tics have the priests in common? How 
would you describe the typical nun in 
these plays? Are the characters in “Lit- 
tle Moon of Alban” like those stereo- 
types? Why have these stereotypes 
developed? Would it be possible to de- 
velop religious characters in any other 
way? 6. Who is the most memorable 
character in the play? Do you think 
Brigid Mary would be less effective if 
played by someone other than Julie 
Harris? Is Kenneth more interesting be- 
fore or after his conversion? 7. Recall 
the use of songs and music in the drama. 
Why were the particular ballads used 
as they were? 8. What were the cli- 
maxes of the drama? Does this series 
of climaxes weaken the play? Why? 

Mar. 27, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) 
DuPont Show of the Month: “Tale of 
Two Cities.” Study questions next week. 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


Sun., Mar. 23, 4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Omni- 


bus: Leonard Bernstein on opera. 


Wed., Mar. 26, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-ETV) The 


Subject Is Jazz (Premiere): First in a 
series of 13 programs on the nature of 
jazz—its definition, history and devel- 
opment, a study of jazz classics and 
modern innovations. Commentary for 
the series by Gilbert Seldes, author 
(“The Seven Lively Arts”) and such 
visiting guests as Duke Ellington, 
Harold Taylor, and Benny Goodman. 
First program: “What Is Jazz?” 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Sun., Mar. 23, 2:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wis- 


dom: Arnold Toynbee, British historian. 
5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Great Chal- 
lenge: “How Strong Is Our Economy: 
An Appraisal of the Strength and 
Weaknesses of the Western World.” 
Participants include Barbara Ward 
Jackson, former editor of the London 
“Economist”; Leon Keyserling, former 
chairman of the Council of Bacnouste 
Advisors to the President; Neil H. 
Jacoby, Dean of the Graduate School 
of Business Administration at UCLA; 
and Robert L. Heilbroner, historian. 
6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “Riot in East Berlin.” 


Mon., Mar. 24, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-ETV) De- 


cision for Research (Premiere): First 
in a new series of visits with prominent 
researchers in biology, bio-physics and 
biochemistry to show how typical lab- 
oratory problems relate to medical sci- 
ence and humanity. 

(NBC-ETV) 


Briefing Session (Premiere): New se- 
ries exposing the problems, facts, and 
opinions on major issues confronting 
American foreign policy. First pro- 
ram: “The Western Alliance: Is NATO 
dequate to Meet the Soviet Threat?” 


faiths are listed once each semester. 





QS REMARKABLE FILM INTERVIEWS 
WITH OUTSTANDING WORLD LEADERS 


NEHRU | 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Presents the Distinguished New 


WISDOM SERIES 


through Arrangement with THE NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY . 


* Encyclopaedia Britannica Films is proud to EBF-NBC 


. / WISDOM SERIES 
present a remarkable series of 16mm sound (Check Desired Titles) 


p ,; ee: , [] David Ben-Gurion 
films featuring some of the most distinguished C] Vannevar Bush 

[] Pablo Casals 
Eamon De Valera 
Marcel Duchamp 
Dr. Louis Finkelstein 
Robert Frost 
Walter Gropius 
Herbert Hoover 

Dr. Ernest Jones 
Wanda Landowska 
Jacques Lipschitz 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
Sean O’Casey 
Bertrand Russell 
Carl Sandburg 

Sir Osbert Sitwell 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 


Ruth St. Denis and 
Ted Shawn 


Edward Steichen 
igor Stravinsky 

Dr. Paul J. Tillich 
Arnold Toynbee 
John Hall Wheelock 
Frank Lloyd Wright 


ys iy cl 1150 WILMETTE AVENUE 
WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 
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personalities of our time. This is a series of 
iste cara conversations with some of the greatest minds 
and talents living today—statesmen—musicians 
—writers—scholars and religious leaders. They 
discuss the experiences that have shaped their 
DE VALERA careers, and express their views on public af- 
fairs, the arts, and great ideas. These unique 
films are now available to you through special 


arrangement with the National Broadcasting 


Company. 


All films in black-and-white, 
28 minutes each, except 
HERBERT HOOVER—a 55 minute film. 


SALE PRICE: 28 minutes—$150 
55 minutes — $300 
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HOOVER 


[) the above films (check titles desired) for 
purchase. 


() the above films (check tities desired) for 
CASALS SANDBURG WRIGHT LANDOWSKA preview towards purchase. 
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